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BURIED WIRE 


For Rural Service 


By FRED J. RUPE 


Outside Plant Engineer, Iowa Area, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


PLOWING-IN 30 miles of wire in rural districts near 
Dallas Center, Iowa, the third experiment to be made 
by the Bell System with buried wire for rural tele- 
phone service. Wire used, specially made for the 
purpose, is No. 17-gauge copper with a tin or lead 
coating and a covering of tough rubber. Killifer 
deep tillage plow, with some additions, is used for 
digging slot-like trench and laying the wire. Two 
trucks in tandem used to pull plow. Ground quickly 
restored, and smoothed, if necessary, by means of a 
drag. Results of buried wire for rural service ex- 
pected to be great improvement over aerial plant 


near Dallas Center, Iowa, have 
been surprised recently to see 
two trucks pulling a peculiar sort of 
plow engaged in cutting a narrow 
slot in the edge of the road. It was 
evident that something unusual was 
going on because there was quite a 
crowd of men following the machine. 
Only a few of the men were work- 
ing and the automobiles parked 
nearby indicated that the crowd had 
assembled from 
considerable dis- 
tances just to 
watch the opera- 

tions, 

The farmers 
were interested, 
too. Some time 
previously an en- 
gineer had been 
around talking to 
them about put- 
ting their tele- 
phone wires un- 
derground He 
had explained that 


Pree: 0: traveling the roads 


In Many Cases the 
Truck Winch Was 
Used to Pull the 
Plow in Placing the 
Services to the 
Farmhouses. in 
This Case About 
30 Feet of Hand 
Trench Was WNec- 
essary from the 
Fence to the House. 





The Plow in Position for Traveling Short Distances, Held Well Above the Ground by the 


Derrick on the Truck. 


The Plow Blade May Be Seen Behind the Right Side of the 


Wheel. The Wire Is Threaded Through the Feeding Tube With the Free End Temporarily 
Tied to the Frame Under the Wire Reel. 


some trials were being made of 
underground plant in rural districts 
and that their lines were under con- 
sideration for such an experiment. 
They had had plenty of experience 
with the overhead wires and the idea 
of getting them underground sound- 
ed fine. 

Of course, it would muss up the 
yard a little to put in the service 
to the house, but this would be done 
as carefully as possible so that lit- 
tle evidence of it would show after 
the job was finished. A few tree 
roots might be cut, but the wire 
would be only about a foot deep in 
the yard and this damage would 
be small. Besides, there would be 
no more bother about trimming the 
trees to keep the wires clear. 

There is nothing new in the idea 
of underground telephone wire—the 
Bell System alone has 52,000,000 
miles of it—but, almost universally. 
rural service has meant open wire 
on poles with perhaps some aerial 
cable extending out from town for 
a short distance on one or more main 
routes. In the state of Iowa, there 
are probably 90,000 miles of this 
rural pole line serving about 165,- 
000 rural telephones. 

There is no need to remind tele- 
phone people of what it means to 
maintain 90,000 miles of rural pole 
line with its load of wires. In the 
summer trouble is caused by light- 
ning, tree interference and wood- 
peckers; in the fall there are grass 
fires; in the winter, snow and sleet: 
and in the spring, mud and more 
sleet. In between these, come the 


road-graders, decay fungi and wind- 
storms. 

In at least one instance, some real 
telephone pioneers have installed an 
underground lead-covered cable sys- 
tem for rural service and have felt 
well repaid by the lowered mainte- 
nance and improved service. This 
has not seemed practicable for gen- 
eral use because of the initial cost 
but, in the last few years, several 
different developments have been 
leading up to a cheaper form of 
underground rural construction in 
both the telephone and the power 
industries. 


The recent installation near Dal- 


a. * * 


las Center, Iowa, is the third which 
has been made by the Bell System 
and, more than the others, is in typj. 
cal agricultural territory. 

When the new wire became ayail. 
able, a crew was at work repairing 
the rural lines and replacing many 
of the poles. A review of the unre. 
paired lines indicated that 30 miles 
of them offered a suitable opportu. 
nity for a trial of the buried wire, 
so the repair work on these sections 
was omitted. Dallas Center, 24 
miles west of Des Moines, was ge- 
lected as being convenient for the 
management of the job and for a 
considerable number of people from 
surrounding territory who wished to 
observe and profit by the experi- 
ence. 

There were comparatively few 
treated poles in the plant and the 
others required replacement either 
immediately or in a few years. The 
circuits were all grounded; the 
aerial wire would not last much 
longer; and increasing power line 
interference might be expected to 
force more or less metallicization in 
the near future. 

Ten different locations were in- 
cluded in the 30 miles. The longest 
was five miles and the shortest was 
600 feet. No attempt was made t 
bury any complete circuits, but 
rather to select sections which were 
favorable for the buried wire and 
involved as little sacrifice in the 
existing plant as possible. The 
routes were generally along graveled 
roads in fairly level country where 
only minor grading operations are 
expected in the future. 

The wire is No. 17-gauge copper 
with a tin or lead coating and a 


The Plow Is Being Lowered at the Base of a Pole on Which the Buried Wire Will Be 


Connected to a Section of Aerial Wire. 


The Plowing-in of the Wire Will Start Here With 


Very Little Hand Digging. 
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covering of tough rubber. It is made 
in parallel pairs with outside di- 
mensions and shape about the same 
as parallel drop wire. It is expected 
that this rubber insulation will be 
effective for 20 years or mere in 
normal soil, but it deteriorates rap- 
idly when exposed to light. Some 
adequate covering such as iron pipe 
js required for it above ground. It 
was furnished on 3,000-foot reels, 
each weighing about 135 pounds. 

No provision has been made for 
branch splices since it is advisable 
that the wires be accessible for test 
at such points. Straight splices are 
made by small brass sleeves, pressed 
into place, and are covered by pads 
of rubber. This rubber is then vul- 
canized in molds heated electrically 
from a storage battery of the au- 
tomobile type. 

Since the completed splice is 
buried in the ground without other 
protection, it is important that the 
rubber pad be properly placed. It 
should also adhere to the rubber in- 
sulation on the wire, and should be 
thoroughly vulcanized or _ cured. 
This requires careful and conscien- 
tious work, but is not difficult. The 
electrically-heated vulcanizing mold 
is almost fool-proof and is very ef- 
fective. 

For the shorter buried services, 
the main line wire was looped to the 
house. In other cases a terminal 
was placed at the roadside and a 
single pair was extended from the 
terminal to the house. The choice 
depends on the cost of the extra 
wire, in the first instance, as com- 
pared with the cost of the terminal 
in the second, and the dividing line 
is between 200 and 300 feet. 

Protectors were placed at all sta- 
tions, since in no case was the en- 
tire circuit underground to the tele- 
phone office. It was very convenient 
to use the outdoor mounting with 
a short length of one-half inch pipe 
from the mounting to a point be- 
low ground. If 
the main line was 
looped, the con- 
nection was made 
at the protector 
80 that circuit 
could be opened 
for test. Open 
Space cutout pro- 
tection was also 
Placed at the 
junction of open 


This Is the Entire 

Plowing Outfit, 

Showing How the 

Two Trucks Are 

Used for Pulling 
the Plow. 
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wire and buried wife, if the open- 
wire section exceeded half a mile. 

Terminals, consisting of connect- 
ing blocks in a weatherproof hous- 
ing on the end of a short length of 
pipe, were placed at all other junc- 
tions between buried and open wire 
and at buried wire branch points. 
These terminals were mounted on 
seven-foot creosoted pine fence posts. 

The plow used for placing the 
wire is a Killifer deep tillage plow, 
with some additions to adapt it to 
this special work. The _ portion 
which enters the ground is a blade 
one-inch wide, carrying a knife edge 
in front and a tube, through which 
the wire is fed, at the rear. A 
wider chisel point at a different 
angle at the bottom of this blade 
pulls it into the ground. 

A slot, one-inch wide at the sur- 
face of the ground, is all that is re- 
quired to permit the passage of the 
plow, and, under favorable condi- 
tions in damp soil, there is little 
more disturbance except for a slight 
unheaval on each side of the slot. 
When the surface is hard, it tends 
to break up into clods and, when 
stones and debris are encountered, 
they leave ragged spots. 

The plow has two heavy wheels 
which aid in maneuvering it and 
which are the basis of a depth ad- 
justment regulated by a crank. It 
has a maximum depth of about 20 
inches. There is a coulter for cut- 
ting turf, weeds, and hard sur- 
face crust. A spindle carries two 
reels for placing two pairs simul- 
taneously. Mechanisms are provid- 
ed which cause the forward motion 
of the plow to plunge it into or 
raise it from the ground when de- 
sired. It proved to be very rugged 
and should place hundreds of miles 
of wire with comparatively little re- 
pair expense. 

This plow 
and from two 
quired to 


weighs 1,250 pounds 
to six men are re- 
maneuver it, depending 


~~ 


The Plow Is on Its Way Along the Side of 
a Graveled Road, Leaving the Wire Behind 


It In the Ground. 


upon the unevenness of the ground. 
It is provided with an attachment 
which makes it very easy to pick 
it up with a pole derrick to move 
it about or haul it for short dis- 
tances. For moving the plow very 
far, it is better to load it onto a 
truck or haul it on a trailer. Its 
bearings and wheels are not de- 
signed for trailing at high speeds. 

On the Dallas Center job, two 
trucks in tandem were used to 
pull the plow. Both were rated at 
11% tons, but one was considerably 
heavier than the other. These trucks 
had sufficient power to pull the plow 
through the very hard soil, but at 
times they were working close to 
the limit of their capacity. A 
crawler type tractor of from 40 to 
60 horsepower can pull the plow 
satisfactorily and may be prefer- 
able in some cases. 

One of the trucks is needed in any 
case to lift the plow and, in some 








Fence Posts 


Seven-Foot Creosoted Pine 
Were Used for Mounting These Terminals 
Wherever the Wire Branches and No Pro- 


tection Was Required. The Cover Has 
Been Removed from This One. 


cases, to pull it with the winch line 
across lawns and in some other lo- 
cations where it would not be pos- 


sible nor desirable to operate either 
over the 
needed to 


route. 


haul 


trucks or tractors 
The truck is also 























men and material and to restore the 





the proper organization for large 














ground behind the plow. jobs is a compromise between of th 
The work of restoring the ground enough men to keep up with the tions 
behind the plow was done by trav- maximum speed at which the wire cases, 
eling over it, generally twice, with can be placed and not so many men — 
the dual tires of one of the trucks. that the force becomes unwieldy and locati 
In most cases a drag was then pulled improperly supervised. Different just 
over the route to smoothen it still conditions might cause quite a =. porti' 
more, but this operation is not al-_ riation in the balance between these = 
ways necessary if the soil is in good two factors. tions 
condition. Special care was used Hand digging is required at every the | 
at road crossings to restore them point where the wire terminates the 
quickly. Extra work was required The amount varies from _ two - ditch 
at these points because of the de- three feet, where the plow can be is Uc 
gree to which the earth had been placed practically against the pole tion 
packed by travel. or the house, to perhaps 50 feet r 
This procedure required two truck where a yard surrounding a house js oP 
drivers and one attendant with the inacessible to the plow because of mong 
plow all of the time; most of the fences or shrubbery. The 
time the foreman was with the plow. Where the wire crosses ditches gopl 
An additional crew of eight men, it is usually desirable to lower it “~ 
equipped with a light truck, followed by hand beyond the maximum plow " 
the plow. One of these men made depth to avoid interference from deey 
all the splices. Another placed the future grading and ditching opera- - 
protectors and terminals and acted tions and soil erosion. The plow = 
as assistant foreman in charge of sometimes jumps when it strikes a = 
six laborers who did the hand dig- stone or other obstruction and the ny" 
ging and other special work. wire needs to be lowered by hand. A 
This part of the crew was fre- Bridges and cuiverts also require - 
quently several miles away from special attention. The wire is = 
the plow. An installer, working usually carried across bridges in ye 
alone with an installation truck, did half-inch iron pipe. At culverts it - 
such station rewiring and drop work may require protection or not, de- - 
aS was necessary, ran the bridle pending upon the depth of soil over = 
wires, and cut-over to the new plant. the culvert and the expectancy of - 
The work could have been done the replacement of the culvert. Fre- . 
by a smaller crew in a longer time, quently the wire can be carried 
and it would probably be more eco- around the end of the culvert and “a 
nomical to handle small jobs in that slipped under it where there will ” 
way. The crew used at Dallas Center be small chance of its being dis- ps 
was not able to keep up with the turbed. pas 
plow, however, so it appears that There has been much discussion a 
The Trail Through Nice Sod (Illustration to Left) Was Almost 38 

Invisible Half an Hour Later, After a Little Tamping, the Ground at 

Being Almost Ideal With Just the Right Amount of Moisture; in to 

Hard, Dry Ground There Is Some More Disturbance. The Other : 

Illustration Shows a Loop Being Pulled Out, to Be Trenched bu 

Later by Hand to a Terminal at the Fence Line; the Plow Is Not 
Raised Out of the Ground for This Operation; the Ground Has qu 
Been Broken Up Much More Than Normal Here Because Traffic in 
at the Intersection Had Packed !t Very Hard and the Sun and 

Absence of Rain Had Baked It Thoroughly; the Dual Truck Tires cl 

Will Tamp This Back in Place and a Road Drag Will Smoothen It eC 

Off So That Little Trace Will Remain at the End of the Day. wv 
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of the advarttages of different loca- 
tions for the wire, but in most 
cases, the answer is obvious when 
a route is actually inspected. The 
location which generally is best is 
iyst at the edge of the traveled 
portion of the highway. 
' This offers the fewest obstruc- 
to the continuous progress of 
the plow. There is less danger in 
the case of future grading and 
ditching, since the usual procedure 
‘*: to go outside the traveled por- 
' deepen or widen the ditch 


tions 


tion to 


or to secure more dirt to pile on 
top of the grade to raise it, thus 
increasing the cover over the wire. 
There is less danger of damage by 


gophers or other rodents than in 
any other general location. 

It is desirable to place the wire as 
deep as will permit satisfactory op- 
eration of the plow and of the equip- 
ment that pulls it. This ranged 
from 12 to 20 inches, much of the 
wire being about 15 inches deep. 
A little less depth was considered 
satisfactory across lawns. Engi- 
neers for both the county and the 
state inspected the job and were 
well satisfied. They agreed that 
damage to the highways was trivial 
and of short duration as compared 
with the advantage of getting rid 
if the poles. 

With the equipment and crew that 
has been described, the wire was 
placed on nearly 32 miles of route 
in 15 days. A little more than this 
amount of wire was used since two 
pairs were placed on a small part 

the total route. This included 

buried services and terminations 

46 other points for connection 
to aerial wire or drop wires or at 
buried wire branch points. 

About three days more were re- 
quired to complete the splicing, plac- 
ing of terminals, and miscellaneous 
cleanup work. The average for the 
completed work was just below 1.8 
miles for each crew day. There 
was no time lost because of weather, 
but the plowing was interrupted for 
a total of one-half day because of 
trouble with one of the trucks. 

It is likely that added moisture in 
the ground would have improved 
working conditions enough to offset 
some lost time on account of rains, 
if there had been any. It was ob- 
vious that the experience gained on 
this job would have enabled the 
‘rew to repeat it in less time and 
It is hoped that an average some- 
What above two miles a day can be 
achieved under favorable conditions 
With a similar organization. 

The actual plowing-in of the wire 
Was amazingly fast in sections free 
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from services or obstructions. One 
reel length of six-tenths of a mile 
was placed in 14 minutes and an- 
other in nine minutes. The high- 
est record for one day was 4% 
miles; and in the best week of five 
days, 15% miles were placed. 

It would seem that such perform- 
ance as this should produce a much 
better average, but the follow-up 
crew failed to keep up by at least 
one day’s work that week, and there 


| 
| 


usually something to indicate to the 
plow attendant places where trou- 
ble might have occurred and it is 
important that tests be made im- 
mediately after each reel is placed 
while the memory of possible loca- 
tions for trouble is still fresh. 

A megger was used for this pur- 
pose, tests being made both for con- 
tinuity and leakage, since in two 
cases where no leakage was indicat- 
ed, the wire broke inside the rub- 


The Plow Has Been Picked Up and Turned Around by the Derrick to Start Up the Lane 
to a Farmhouse. 


was less than the normal number 
of services and other obstructions 
to cause delay. This part of the 
route was almost continuous and 
other sections were much more 
broken up and scattered. 

The rubber covering of the wire 
appears so tough that it would seem 
difficult to damage it, but it is com- 
paratively easy to do so if proper 
care is not used in its installation. 
The reel should turn freely and the 
wire should feed evenly to avoid 
unnecessary tension. Great care 
should be used in digging around 
it or the rubber may be damaged 
by the digging tools. It is also pos- 
sible to crush the rubber in maneuv- 
ering the plow. 

It is much easier to avoid trouble 
than to find it, but there are some 
hazards which may not be apparent. 
The plow sometimes picks up pieces 
of buried barbed wire which may 
damage the rubber as the plow pulls 
the barbed wire along. Sharp stones 
may cause damage if the wire is 
allowed to slip through the ground 
when the plow is started. There is 


ber. Trouble was not a serious fac- 
tor in placing the wire but it is em- 
phasized because it might be ex- 
cessive if proper care were not used 
and because it is much easier to 
find it if it is looked for promptly. 

It was felt that the completed 
plant had been adequately tested to 
insure that there were no remaining 
faults to develop later into service 
interference and maintenance work, 
but there are no delusions about any 
freedom from future difficulties. It 
may be expected that highway work 
will cause some trouble, rearrange- 
ment, and replacement. It is hoped 
that this will be much less than with 
pole lines. 

There will be some burns from 
lightning and from power contacts 
on associated aerial wire. There 
will be some maintenance in connec- 
tion with the replacement of bridges 
and culverts and with miscellaneous 
digging activities. There will prob- 
ably be some damage by rodents and 
from some causes which are not 
now anticipated. 

Most of these troubles should be 





easy to find and more or less easy 
to fix, but others will be much more 
difficult. It is expected that the 
net result will be a considerable im- 
provement over aerial plant. 

A simple record is maintained 
showing the route, the side of the 
road occupied, and the approximate 
location of terminals and services. 
No attempt was made to provide 
measurements for actually digging 
up the wire. Its exact location is 
easily found by a bicycle rim ex- 
ploring coil and a tone. Such an 
arrangement is also effective in lo- 
cating points at which both wires 
are open or at which there is a rea- 
sonably low resistance leak to 
ground. 

A Wheatstone bridge is useful in 
locating leaks of higher resistance 
if a good wire is available in the 
buried section or is provided above 
ground. In some cases, it may be 
simpler to dig up the wire and cut 
it at various points until the sec- 
tion in trouble becomes short enough 
for convenient replacement. Where 
sections between the normal loca- 
tion of services and branches were 
more than a mile long, test terminals 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Telephone and Telegraph Sec- 
tion, Association of American 
Railroads, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 7 
and 8. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Asscciation of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 15. 

The Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, October 21 and 22. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12, 1937. 











were added to facilitate trouble lc- 
cation. 

The transmission loss of the 
buried wire is somewhat greater 
than that of .109 steel wire, but this 
is offset partly by the reduction in 
noise on the circuit. It is expected 
that buried wire can be used gen- 








tain speech. 


rests. 


fatigue. 


AND—AH 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HERE ARE a great number of “and-ah” people in this world 
even among some very able speakers. We do not notice the 
“and-ahs” that punctuate most people’s conversation because we 
have grown so used to the expression. Of course, it makes a difference 
who is talking, whether we are disturbed by their halting or uncer- 


However, perhaps the ‘‘and-ah” punctuation in conversation is a 
blessing in disguise because, recently, a scientist has popped into 
the limelight who claims such expressions as “and-ah” are brain 
resters; that during the pause in which we use “and-ah” our brain 
He also says that we could not carry on many long conversa- 
tions, omitting the ‘“‘and-ah” punctuation, without developing brain 








Be that as it may, I do recall some of the toll phraseology of years 
ago which we were told to memorize word for word, and use when 
passing reports and orders to our customers. Some of those phrases 
were brain twisters for our subscribers and ourselves. If we 
had not sprinkled “and-ahs” through them I doubt that our brains 
could have stood the strain. 

While studying the new Toll Practice, which has recently gone into 
effect, I was thinking how much briefer, easier, more natural and 
businesslike is the new phraseology. In the old days we must have 
sounded like a flock of parrots to our customers. 

I am delighted with the new Toll Practice and no doubt you will 
see what an improvement it is over anything we have ever had before. 
It is easier to study than the former practices in which the meaning 
was often hidden beneath many words. 

MORAL: “Say all you have to say in the fewest possible words or 
your reader will be sure to skip them; and in the plainest possible 
words, or he will certainly misunderstand them.”—Ruskin. 














erally to replace rural aerial wire 
without serious transmission pep. 
alty. Sections up to about five miles 
in length can be used without load. 
ing, and sections of greater length 
with special light-weight loading. 
Replacement of substation appara- 
tus by more efficient types is up- 
necessary except in special cases of 
unusually long circuits. 

The longest section on the Dallas 
Center job is five miles and the same 
circuit includes two miles of stee] 
wire and a few hundred feet of cable. 
All of the circuits are grounded but 
the buried wire sections were made 
partially metallic by grounding one 
wire at the end nearest the office and 
connecting all of the stations served 
directly by the buried wire as if they 
were metallic stations. 

This should help to reduce induc- 
tive interference from power lines to 
some extent. The burying of the 
wire offers some shielding and its 
location underground usually in- 
creases the separation from a power 
line. This advantage is of no small 
weight in these days of expanding 
rural power lines. 

It is expected that the service life 
of the wire will not be known def- 
nitely for many years and it will bea 
few years before there is a basis for 
real knowledge of its maintenance. 
It seems clear that it can be placed— 
under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions at least—for a lower cost than 
a pole line with from one to four 
wires. On the basis of the experi- 
ence at Dallas Center, it is planned 
to place an additional installation of 
100 miles before the end of the year. 

vy 


Ohio Association 
Schedules Fall Meetings 


Frank L. McKinney, of Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association, has 
announced the dates for the three fall 
district meetings of the association 
The first will be held at Ashland on 
September 30 where the Star Telephone 
Co. will be the host to those attending 
that meeting. The second meeting will 
be held at Troy, where the Troy Tele 
phone Co. will hold open house, and the 
third meeting will be held October 28 at 
Athens with the Athens Telephone Co 
as host. 

The association has extended a cor 
dial invitation to all member companies 
to attend these meetings and to bring 
guests. Each meeting will open with 4 
noon fol- 
lowed by semi-annual reports by associa: 


complimentary luncheon at 


tion officers. There will also be a dis 
cussion of local, state and national prob 


lems that concern the industry. 
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Telephone Industry in Illinois 
Returning to Normalcy 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE ATTENDANCE, pepped up 


by the crisp fall weather 


and a more cheerful out- 


look for the telephone industry, crowded into con- 
vention halls last week at the fine annual meeting 
of The Illinois Telephone Association held in Peoria. 


Able speakers presented 


interesting and important 


angles to the problems facing the industry, includ- 
ing rural electrification, Social Security and Unem- 
ployment Law, telephone accounting and taxation 


yITH A REGISTRATION 
W crowding over the 500 mark, 
the 32nd annual convention of 
The Illinois Telephone Association 
latt week indicated a return to 
“normalcy” in that state. The report 
of the finance committee, showing 
that the organization is operating 
well within its budget and has a com- 
fortable surplus, was also another in- 
dication of normalcy. 

The convention was held at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria on 
Thursday and Friday, September 17 
and 18. The meeting had many of the 
aspects of the conventions of the 
years preceding the depression, but it 
was evident that conditions have 
changed. Many new faces were noted 
in the operators’ conferences and in 
the general sessions, as well as 
among the exhibitors. Incidentally, 
there was probably the largest num- 
ber of exhibitors ever represented at 
an Illinois annual meeting. 

The reports of the association of- 
ficers showed that the organization 
is moving forward with the times 
and keeping its members informed of 
developments affecting their welfare 
and of the steps taken to protect the 
best interests of the companies and 
their patrons. 

The addresses before the various 
sessions, although not many in num- 
ber, were of an especially high cali- 
ber and of particular interest to 
everyone. The program covered a 
number of subjects which related to 
general, rather than specific, tele- 
phone matters. As developed by the 
speakers, however, telephone people 
have much of concern in many gen- 
eral public matters which will have a 
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c. R. BROWN, of Springfield, Vice- 
President in Charge of Operations of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., Has Been Elected President of 
the Illinois Telephone Association to 
Serve for the Ensuing Year. 


decided influence on the future of 
business. 

The annual banquet and entertain- 
ment drew a capacity attendance on 
Thursday evening, September 17. 
That the entertainment was highly 
approved was evident from the en- 
cores which were called for from the 
various artists. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing. 

At the session on Friday morning, 
directors were elected as follows: 

C. R. Brown, Springfield; Donald- 
son Coombes, St. Louis, Mo.; A. S. 
Crane, Jacksonville; E. D. Glandon, 
Pittsfield; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El 
Paso; J. G. Hardy, Springfield; H. 


A. Joslyn, Sycamore; J. I. Kennedy, 
Freeport; H. G. Lankford, Chicago; 
R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon; C. F. Mel- 
ick, Eureka; Louis Pitcher, Dixon; 
Paul J. Ramsey, Chicago; R. G. 
Roadstrum, Galesburg; Dr. J. G. 
Schwarz, Jerseyville; Earl Stice, Al- 
tamont; and R. B. Still, Bloomington. 

The board has two new members, 
due to the retirement of A. R. Bone, 
secretary-treasurer, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Chicago, and J. H. 
Dial, general manager, Illinois Tele- 
phone Co., Jacksonville. Mr. Bone is 
succeeded by Paul J. Ramsey, general 
manager, state area, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Chicago, and Mr. Dial 
is succeeded by A. S. Crane, manager 
of the Illinois Telephone Co. at Jack- 
sonville. 

The directors at their organization 
meeting elected as president, C. R. 
Brown, Springfield, vice-president in 
charge of operations, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co.; as vice-presi- 
dent, Harry A. Joslyn, Sycamore, 
president and general manager of 
the Dekalb-Ogle Telephone Co.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. J. Parsons, 
Springfield; and general counsel, Ben 
B. Boynton, Springfield. 


First Business Session 


The first session of the convention, 
largely a business meeting, was 
called to order by President R. G. 
Roadstrum, of Galesburg, at 10:30 
on Thursday morning. Following in- 
vocation by the Reverend Wm. L. 
Essex, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Peoria and Bishop-elect of 
the Diocese of Quincy, the address 
of welcome was extended by City At- 
torney James F. Wolfenbarger. R. B. 
Still, of Bloomington, general mana- 
ger of the Wabash Telephone Co., 
responded. 

President Roadstrum read a tele- 
gram from Oscar Burton, of Tyler, 
Texas, president of The Texas Tele- 
phone Association, extending greet- 
ings and best wishes and pointing 
out that the problems of Illinois are 
also common to Texas. A cordial in- 
vitation to attend the Texas Centen- 
nial was extended to all. 

In his annual address President 
Roadstrum reviewed the progress of 
the past year, pointing out how much 
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greater it had been than for pre- 
ceding years. As to the future, he 
stated that the telephone men will 
have to shape their business so that 
it will progress regardless of the ad- 
ministration in power, and discussed 
some of the directions in which 
progress may be expected. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Roadstrum said: 


President’s Annual Address 


“The purpose of our gathering 
here for our 32nd annual telephone 
convention seems to be two-fold: We 
all hope to get ideas which will be 
helpful in our business, and to re- 
new social contacts of former years. 
Nothing need be said about the lat- 
ter, for that always seems to take 
care of itself. 

In brief review of the past year we 
note more progress in the telephone 
industry than for several preceding 
years; in numbers, equipment and 
services rendered. 

While complete figures for gains 
in stations are not available for the 
Independent group, from figures re- 
leased a few days ago, we find that 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. gained 
68,000 stations in August, which is 
an increase of 150 per cent over Au- 
gust, 1935; 28,600 stations were 
gained in July, which is reported as 
the best July in the history of the 
company with the exception of July, 
1923, when abnormal conditions pre- 
vailed. The first half year of 1936 
made the best showing of any like 
period since 1929. 

Where definite figures are avail- 
able for Independent companies, we 
find them paralleling those of the 
Bell. Whether this gain has come 
about from ‘easy money’ being dis- 
tributed through the various agen- 
cies of the government or from im- 
proved business conditions, or from 
both, is a question for conjecture. 

Another phase of progress is 
shown by the manufacturers of our 
equipment. They are meeting our 
needs with more modern instru- 
ments. Although the cradle telephone 
is not new, during the past year the 
manufacturers have offered more 
modern and efficient models. We 
have come a long way from the old 
‘coffin box’ type of wall telephone 
which we still occasionally find in the 
rural districts. 


Handset, a Growing 
Necessity for Modern People 


“Although the majority of the sub- 
scribers of the smaller telephone 
companies use the desk type tele- 
phone, we note a decided demand for 
the modern cradle instrument. A 
year or two ago we might have felt 
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this was a luxury, but being educated 
by newspaper and national magazine 
advertising, we accept it as a grow- 
ing necessity for modern people. 
The cradle telephone is in keeping 
with electric refrigeration, vacuum 
cleaners and numerous other modern 
home appliances. 

It is here to stay because adver- 
tisements in newspapers and national 
magazines have made the public 
‘cradle-telephone conscious.’ You will 
note in one of the leading magazines 
for women that a ‘Telephone Adver- 
tising Service’ uses the cradle type 


Retiring President R. G. ROAD- 
STRUM, of Galesburg, Among Other 
Things in His Annual Address Be- 
fore the Convention, Urged the Tele- 
phone Companies to Advertise in 
Order to Make the Public More Tele- 
phone-Conscious. He Also Referred 
to the Telephone Handset as a 
“Modern Necessity.’’ 
rather than the old desk set as its 
symbol. All of this has a tendency 
to create a demand for the new. 
With the increased volume of busi- 
ness, with the aid of new equipment, 
we go on to find a progress in the 
service rendered by the telephone. 
Only recently the telephone was cred- 
ited with making it possible for a 
certain well-known team to give its 
nightly broadcasts although not in 
person at the broadcasting station. 
The voices of the team’s members 
were carried to the broadcasting sta- 
tion by private telephone wire and 
relayed to the air through the regu- 
lar broadcasting procedure. 
-articularly are telephone wires 
useful during vacation periods when 
a program includes a number of 
characters located at different points 
throughout the country. This same 
multi-connection service is being 
used by executives of corporations 
who wish to talk to a number of 
branch office managers simultaneous- 


ly. The demand for this service jg 
increasing rapidly. 

The value of the research labora- 
tories is well-known to each one of 
us. It is through the work of thege 
laboratories that the telephone indus. 
try has become a very necessary part 
of producing and controlling sound 
for motion pictures. 

With a progressive year behind us, 
our thoughts turn to what we can 
do to make the business even better 
in the coming year. Many people 
feel that what happens rext year in 
all industries depends on the results 
of the coming election. It is up to 
us to attempt to shape our business 
so that it will progress, whether we 
have a Republican or Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

In doing this, we might consider 
the company by which we are en- 
ployed as an equilateral triangle. Let 
us think of one side as the stock- 
holder, another the public, and the 
third, the employe. 

Let us consider, first, the point of 
view of the stockholder. When he 
invests his money in a company, he 
expects, and is entitled to, a fair re- 
turn. As we all know, in some in- 
stances, stockholders are not satisfied 
with a reasonable interest percent- 
age, but are greedy and declare ex- 
tra dividends, taking more than their 
share. However, during the past 
several years these cases have been 
rare; on the contrary, in some cases 
the dividends have been greatly re- 
duced and in some instances elimi- 
nated. Part of this can be attributed 
to constantly-increasing taxes. 


Taxes a Real Problem 


“Just at present, this is one of 
the real problems facing industry. 
There is a tendency to stagger cor- 
porations with unbearable tax loads, 
much of which is caused by needless 
expenditures by the state and fed- 
eral governments. Eventually this 
must be borne by the subscriber if 
the stockholder is to get a fair re 
turn on his investment. 

In order to make people more tax 
conscious, it might be well for each 
bill to carry the notation: ‘This com- 
pany is paying in various taxes, 50 
cents each month (or whatever the 
amount is) for each telephone in 
use.’ The public does not realize the 
amount of tax collected and paid to 
various taxing bodies. 

The 3 per cent state utility tax is 
one which must be covered out ol 
earnings, since the state of Illinois 
does not permit this amount to be 
added to the subscriber’s bill, as 18 
customary in some other states; for 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


ITH the campaign at its 

WV height or nearly so, special 

interests (using the term in 
the broad and not in the invidious 
sense) are busy picking the two ma- 
jor candidates to pieces to find out 
just how the election will affect them. 
The farmers, the teachers, the bank- 
ers, and other groups naturally want 
to see how they will come out if the 
New Deal stays in or if it gets 
thrown out. 

One would expect that, because 
President Roosevelt’s position is 
pretty well established on practically 
all important phases of government 
policy, this picking over will be con- 
fined chiefly to the Landon camp. 
But that is not ‘necessarily true. 
There are a great many important 
changes that may occur, notwith- 
standing a New Deai victory. 

What complicates the job of trying 
to analyze such matters is the fact 
that the exact size and nature of the 
New Deal victory will have very 
much to do with the resulting 
changes. For example, it is fairiy 


certain that Republicans will make 
some gains in the House of Repre- 


sentatives. Just how much no one 
can say or even guess with any de- 
gree of assurance at this stage. But 
assuming (for argument only) that 
the Republicans fall short of actual 
House control, a gain of as much as 
40 seats would put them once more 
in a position of a respectable minor- 
ity. 

That means a great deal. It means 
no more “push over” legislation dic- 
tated by the White House. It means 
no more steamrolling the committees 
where the most important part of the 
House work is really accomplished. 

This correspondent ventures the 
prediction that regardless of the out- 
come of the presidential election, the 
next House of Representatives will 
be so constituted that such rubber 
stamp measures as the recent tax bill 
can safely be deemed a thing of the 
past. 


OMING back to your own field, 

it also means that the New 

Deal controlled FCC will now have 
to convince a responsible Congress of 
the need for additional appropria- 
tions instead of fixing them by mere 
conferences with Administration 
leaders, as has been done heretofore. 
The Senate will remain in control 
of the Democrats. That is mathe- 
matically certain because only one- 
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third of the Senate is up for re-elec- 
tion—not enough to make a change, 
even if there were a Republican land- 
slide. Obviously, of course, such Sen- 
ate seats now occupied by Glass of 
Virginia, Russell of Georgia, and 
Robinson of Arkansas are going to 
remain Democratic. 

Republican White of Maine is al- 
ready “home,” so you can see that by 
virtue of the small number of seats 
concerning which there can be any 
doubt (such as Massachusetts being 
relinquished by Senator Coolidge) the 
election won’t make much of a dif- 
ference in the upper chamber. 

Thus, it is apparent that a New 
Deal victory in November will not 
necessarily preserve the “status quo” 
of governmental policies as we have 
known them to date. This is just as 
true of the administrative branch of 
the government as it is of Congress 
and it is there that changes, if any, 
will interest the telephone group. 


EAVING the prospects under 

_. Governor Landon for the pres- 
ent, let us consider first what is like- 
ly to happen over at the FCC if 
the New Deal wins the presidential 
election. Will there be a shakeup? 
This correspondent is inclined to say 
“ves” without much hesitation. Who 
will go? 

Well, there is Commissioner Stew- 
art whose term ordinarily expires in 
July, 1937. So far Commissioner 
Stewart has intimated informally 
that he does not want reappointment. 
There is no particular opposition at 
present to Commissioner Stewart. 

There is little question that he 
would be permitted to serve out his 
term without interference and that 
he would even be renominated if he so 
desired. But since he apparently does 
not want it, let us figure on a suc- 
cessor to Commissioner Stewart 
starting next July. Of course, Mr. 
Stewart may change his mind before 
that time. 

All of the other commissioners are 
protected from dismissal by fairly 
long tenures of office. Ever since the 
Supreme Court decided the Humph- 
rey case (which rebuked the New 
Deal for attempting to fire, for po- 


litical reasons, a hold-over on the old 
Federal Trade Commission) members 
of independent commissions can be 
mighty independent nowadays, even 
going so far as to thumb their noses 
(figuratively speaking) at the Chief 
Executive if they are so minded. 


UST the same, while President 

Roosevelt could not fire a com- 
mission member outright, there are 
certain ways in which pressure can 
be brought to bear to induce a com- 
missioner, who has become persona 
non grata, to resign. This is espe- 
cially true if the commissioner in 
question is alone or very much in the 
minority. It is also likely that a man 
of spirit or dignity would resign 
without any suggestion if he thought 
he had lost the confidence of his 
chief, or if the chief had lost his 
confidence. 

With this in mind, we approach 
the case of Commissioner Walker. 
As previously indicated in this de- 
partment, Commissioner Walker’s fu- 
ture is pretty well tied up with the 
success or failure of the special tele- 
phone investigation which has been 
largely his particular charge. 

It is likely that the success (using 
success in the political sense) of the 
investigation will be apparent about 
February 1, 1937. If the investiga- 
tion does not improve before then, it 
is a good bet that Commissioner 
Walker will have to walk the plank. 
Conversely, if the investigation real- 
ly does take a turn for the better, 
Commissioner Walker will have a 
good opportunity to stay around a 
while longer. 

Two of the three Republicans are 
likely to remain without question— 
Commissioners Case and_ Brown. 
Commissioner Brown may have to do 
some explaining if the telephone in- 
vestigation is too much of a flop, but 
he can always plead his minority po- 
sition, and the chances favor his re- 
vention. 

The destinies of Commissioner 
Payne, the other Republican, and 
Commissioner Prall must be consid- 
ered together. It is no secret that 
they are not exactly devoted to each 
other. Sooner or later the internal 
conflict is going to flare up to such an 
extent that one or the other will have 
to buckle down or clear out. Commis- 
sioner Payne always impressed this 
correspondent as being a fairly spir- 
ited public servant and more likely to 
bolt than to buckle down. 
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The other Democrat, Commissioner 
Sykes, is likely to survive without 
molestation, regardless of the elec- 
tion outcome. His political lines are 
pretty well established on the Demo- 
eratic side, and the Republicans 
would not be likely to bother him 
since there must by law be at least 
three Democrats on the commission. 

Passing from the commission to 
the subordinate officials, we find that 
employes of the commission proper 
are largely protected by civil service. 
A change in administration would 
probably involve a change in the 
chief counsel, the chief examiner, 
and perhaps one or two division 
heads, but by and large the commis- 
sion personnel would proceed with- 
wut trouble. 

Over at the special investigation 
staff, the axe will fall heaviest. A 
change of administration would 
sweep the place just about clean. A 
congressional investigation would 
denude it quite a bit. Aside from both 
eventualities, we have already hinted 
that the leading stars of that particu- 
lar constellation are now in the de- 
scendency. 


F GOVERNOR LANDON is elect- 

ed we can expect, of course, that 
he will replace Commissioner Stew- 
art with a Republican in July, 1937. 
Furthermore, he would probably take 
the chairmanship of the commission 
away from Mr. Prall, leaving him to 
ontinue as a commission member if 
he insists. The legal concensus ap- 
pears to be that the Humphrey de- 
‘ision protects only the commission 
membership, not the extra duties and 
responsibilities of chairmanship. 

It is, furthermore, doubtful if the 
ultra-liberal Commissioner Payne 
would care to serve with Governor 
Landon in the White House. A Re- 
publican administration would, of 
course, like to replace Commissioners 
Walker and Prall. 

An investigation of the commis- 
sion by Congress would be almost 
ertain if Governor Landon were 
elected, and in the process it is likely 
that both Commissioners Walker and 
Prall would be smoked out. Commis- 
sioners Case and Brown, of course, 
would not be disturbed by the Re- 


publicans. 


HE CHANCES of a congres- 

sional investigation of the com- 
mission does not depend, however, on 
Republican success at the polls. This 
correspondent is inclined to the view 
that the commission will be investi- 
gated by the next session of Con- 
gress regardless of the outcome of 
the election, and certainly if the Re- 
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publicans gain control of the House. 

If the Republicans win, the special 
investigation will be completed by 
the beginning of next spring. The 
same thing is possible if the Demo- 
crats win, but it is too early to do 
more than guess about that just now. 


HAT ARE Governor Landon’s 

views on utility regulation? 
That is a difficult question to answer, 
not only because the Governor is by 
nature rather reticent, but because 
his political experience has not hap- 
pened to bring him into contact with 
utility regulation, except through 
routine administration as the gover: 
nor of Kansas. 

Here is about all that is in “the 
record” to show the Governor’s posi- 
tion on utility regulation: Back in 
1928, Governor Landon was the suc 
cessful campaign manager of Clyde 
M. Reed, the governor of the state of 
Kansas. Governor Reed conducted a 
vigorous fight on Kansas utility in- 
terests for the purpose of procuring 
lower rates. 

His zeal in this direction split the 
state Republican party into liberal 
and conservative wings; and in 1932, 
when Alf Landon received the guber- 
natorial nomination, it was his job 
to unite these wings. He did so by a 
compromise plank in the Republican 
state platform which promised fair 
and efficient regulation in more or 
less general terms. 

Governor Landon was elected in 
1932 in a three-cornered fight for the 
governorship which involved the 
present Acting Secretary of War, 
Harry Woodring (Democrat) and an 
independent by the name of Dr. 
srinkley. One of the things Gover- 
nor Landon did when he came into 
office was to merge, for the purpose 
of economy, the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Commission, the Blue Sky Law 
Commission, and the State Charter 
Commission into a single corporate 
commission. 

In the process of this reorganiza- 
tion, Governor Landon eliminated a 
member of the former public service 
commission—Thurman Hill, a Wood- 
ring appointee who had been conduct- 
ing a bitter, but rather futile cam- 
paign on Kansas utilities. 

If we were to judge Governor Lan- 
don by his selection of regulatory ap- 
pointments, it would appear that he 
is a very practical executive. The 
man he placed at the head of the 
commission was an able, but soft- 
spoken, gentleman—Homer Hoch. 

Chairman Hoch found regulatory 
affairs in a rather disordered state 
because of the somewhat overzealous 
conduct of his predecessor, Commis- 


sioner Hill. In short, he found the 
commission up to its neck in rate 
litigation. 

Immediately, he set about a pro- 
gram of peaceful negotiation and 
compromise. In the course of these 
negotiations, Chairman Hoch drove 
shrewd bargains for the people of 
Kansas. In any event he succeeded in 
settling practically all of the impor- 
tant rate controversies which he 
found on his desk when he was ap- 
pointed to the commission. The prin- 
cipal case was the long-drawn-out ar- 
gument with the Cities Service Co. 
interests. 

There is also some meager evidence 
that Governor Landon, aside from 
being practical, is a firm believer in 
states’ rights. 

Here is a pertinent passage on the 
subject from the Landon biography 
“Deeds, Not Deficits,” written by 
Richard B. Fowler: 


When Governor Landon took over 
the office he appointed, as chairman of 
the corporation commission, even-tem- 
pered, soft-spoken Homer Hoch. The 
sword was to be exchanged for table 
silver, the council table to replace the 
battlefield. Kansas entered a period of 
new utility legislation with teeth in it 
and a general reduction in rates. 

The story is in figures of savings 
based on the normal past consumption 
in each case where a reduction was 
made. It affected most of the 350 utili- 
ties in the state and adds up to an an- 
nual saving to the people of Kansas of 
about $1,778,500. 

A bill assessing the utilities for the 
cost of a state department to control 
them aroused resistance that did not 
break down until the second session of 
the legislature. Naturally the utilities 
opposed a law that provides the state 
engineers and lawyers who can keep up 
with the facts, a permanent weapon. 


There may be some dispute as to 
the full amount of “savings”—$1,- 
778,500—claimed for Landon state 
regulation by Biographer Fowler. 
Nevertheless, it does appear that 
regulation in Kansas under Gover- 
nor Landon was not only practical 
but effective from the public view- 
point as compared with regulation in 
other states of the Union. 

There is other meager evidence 
that points to the conclusion that 
Governor Landon believes in state 
regulation. In 1934 he sent a tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt urging 
the enactment of the Johnson Act to 
remove jurisdiction in utility rate 
cases from the lower Federal courts. 
In that telegram Governor Landon 
stated in part: 


It is the most constructive piece of 
utility legislation, in my judgment, that 
has been offered in the last decade. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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example, our neighboring states, 
Iowa and Missouri. Colorado is an- 
other state where the tax is passed 
on to the subscriber. 

Last year I called attention to the 
additional tax created by the Social 
Security Act. For unemployment in- 
surance this has amounted to 1 per 
cent of the payroll since January 1, 
1936, and will be increased to 2 per 
cent January 1, 1937. It will also be 
necessary to set aside an additional 
1 per cent for the old age pension 
fund beginning the first of the year. 

Theodore Roosevelt had the cor- 
rect idea when he said: ‘We demand 
that big business give people a 
square deal; in return, we must in- 
sist that when anyone engaged in big 
business honestly endeavors to do 
right, he shall himself be given a 
square deal.’ 

Now let us consider the employe 
and the public together, under the 
policy of giving and getting. The first 
employe we think of is the manager. 
In some companies we find the stay- 
at-home executive. He never goes 
around to other companies to get 
ideas or make comparisons, so he is 
thoroughly satisfied with his own 
service although it is much inferior 
to the average of that about him. He 
needs to get out to see what advances 
are being made by other companies. 

He also can get new ideas by read- 
ing the trade journals. These he can 
pass on to other employes. An up- 
and-coming worker in any industry 
should read at least one trade journal 
in his field. We have access to sev- 
eral splendid periodicals in the tele- 
phone industry. 

As I have said before, advertising 
is becoming an important step in 
making the public telephone con- 
scious, not only the idea of having a 
telephone but the numerous addi- 
tional services, which we offer. When 
we have attracted the public enough 
by this method to make him a poten- 
tial customer and he comes to our 
office to make inquiry, it is up to 
the employe or clerk from then on. 

A Service to Sell, 

Some Hints on Doing It 

“The other day I saw a sign, ‘Open 
for Business,’ in a window of a build- 
ing remodeled. It occurs to me that 
might be a pretty good slogan for all 
of us—‘Open, for BUSINESS.’ 
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Telephone Industry in Illinois 
Returning to Normalcy 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Although we are an industry with- 
out competition, we must take the at- 
titude that we have a service to sell. 
When a new customer comes into our 
office, do we meet him more than 
halfway? Are we well-informed as to 
rates, type of instruments and vari- 
ous services offered? Do we take time 
to explain that an extension helps 
make the ‘home convenient?’ 

Do we inquire as to the volume of 
business expected and, if justifiable, 
suggest individual service? Are we 
just as courteous with a subscriber 





A. R. BONE, of Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association for 
the Past Two Years, Presided at 
Some of the Convention Sessions. 
Although He Retired from the Field 
in July, as Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Mr. Bone Will Continue His Inter- 
est in Association Activities, in 
Which He Has Taken a Prominent 
Part for a Number of Years. 


who wants only information or an 
adjustment of some kind? In other 
words, are we giving the public satis- 
faction and service, and getting busi- 
ness ? 

After getting the business, the un- 
seen employe is the one who is re- 
sponsible for our service. The oper- 
ator’s contact with the public is the 
one which makes the company’s repu- 
tation for service. It is she who is 
the public’s aid in many emergencies. 

While the commercial and traffic 








departments may be very efficient, ip 
order to complete the employe’s side 
of the triangle we must have an alert 
maintenance department upon which 
the technical service depends. 

With the cooperation of all em- 
ployes, we can expect our companies 
to render a superior service for which 
most subscribers are willing to pay 
an adequate rate. Were these three 
—the stockholder, the public and the 
employe—equally divided, our indus- 
try would be perfect. We cannot hope 
for absolute perfection but when any- 
one takes more than his share, the 
attempted progress is destroyed. 

In conclusion I wish to say that it 
has been a real pleasure to serve as 
your president for the past two 
years. I want to thank you for the 
honor that you have conferred upon 
me. Any services that have been ren- 
dered by this organization are the 
results of the work of those who have 
so ably aided in various ways. 

Especially I wish to thank Mr. 
Parsons, our secretary-treasurer; 
Mr. Boynton, our attorney; and Mrs. 
Workman, our traffic supervisor; also 
the directors and those who have 
served on various committees. I want 
to thank the personnel of the trade 
journals for the publicity, informa- 
tion on legal matters, commission or- 
ders, etc., they have given us. 

Without the aid and efforts of all 
these and the interest shown by each 
one of you by your attendance at this 
and the various meetings, our asso- 
ciation could not hope for success.” 

Following his annual address, 
President Roadstrum called upon Ben 
B. Boynton, general counsel of the 
association for his annual discussion 
of legal decisions and actions of in- 
terest to the Illinois companies. As 
the subject of his address Mr. Boyn- 
ton took the Federal social security 
and unemployment insurance law, 
from the standpoint of its operation 
and influence on the telephone com- 
panies. 

In passing Mr. Boynton mentioned 
that the committee of the American 
Bar Association on the constitution- 
ality of the law, by a vote of eight to 
one, was of the opinion that the en- 
tire act is unconstitutional. The com- 
mittee felt, however, that not all of 
the 11 titles of the act could be 
brought before the court for a de- 
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termination of its constitutionality. 

Mr. Boynton’s excellent and inter- 
esting presentation of this act which 
affects so many telephone companies 
will appear in full in next week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
A. J. Parsons of Springfield was 
called for by President Roadstrum at 
the conclusion of Mr. Boynton’s ad- 
dress. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


“It is again my pleasure and 
duty,” said Mr. Parsons, “to make a 
report of the activities of your asso- 
ciation since the last convention. To 
be of service to the member compa- 
nies has been the aim and earnest 
desire of your Springfield office. Our 
efforts have been directed toward do- 
ing those things which we believed 
would bring the most benefit to the 
greatest number. 

“Two of our most important func- 
tions have been the conducting of 
district meetings and the making of 
personal visitations to the offices of 
member companies by your secretary 
and traffic supervisor. In the dis- 
trict meetings, common problems are 
discussed and in personal visitations 
individual problems are analyzed and 
suggestions for their solution are 
offered. 

District meetings were held at Wa- 
terloo, Lincoln, Olney, Galesburg, 
Carlinville, Streator, Paris and Mor- 
rison. There was an average attend- 
ance of 88. The programs were in- 
formal and there was a greater par- 
ticipation in the discussions than 
heretofore. As usual, the traffic con- 
ferences conducted by your traffic 
supervisor had the greatest attend- 
ance, the average being 53. Un- 
doubtedly the chief operators, super- 
visors and operators derive pro- 
nounced benefits from these meet- 
ings. 

Great interest was shown in the 
men’s meeting on the subject of rural 
electrification, the value of preven- 
tive maintenance, customer contacts, 
the results of sales efforts and the 
requirements of the Social Security 
Act. We were very fortunate in se- 
curing the assistance of engineers 
from the larger companies in ex- 
plaining some of the fundamental 
problems in connection with rural 
electrification. Much credit is due 
to those who took part in the discus- 
sions for the success of these con- 
ferences. 


While a large number of visits 
were made during the year, they 
were restricted somewhat by other 
duties and by the extreme cold 
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weather of last winter and excessive 
heat of this summer. 

As has been customary for several 
years past, news letters have been 
mailed to member companies about 
twice a month. 

New members gained since our 
last report are: Rossville Telephone 
Co., Rossville; McHenry County 
Telephone Co., Marengo; and Home 
Telephone Co., St. Jacob. 

Your capable and efficient traffic 


A. J. PARSONS, of Springfield, as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Illinois 
Association, Reported on the Dis- 
trict Meetings Held During the 
Year, the Work Done to Keep Mem- 
ber Companies Informed of Activi- 
ties, Efforts to Render Assistance 
Whenever Possible and the Stable 
Financial Condition of the State 
Organization. 


supervisor, Mrs. Mayme Workman, is 
deserving of extraordinary credit for 
her tireless efforts and efficient work. 
Some of her accomplishments in- 
clude the secretarial and general of- 
fice work of your Springfield office, 
visits to 25 exchanges, some of which 
were of a week’s duration, for the 
purpose of assisting the chief opera- 
tors and training employes. She has 
also prepared the programs for and 
conducted the traffic conferences at 
eight district meetings and prepared 
the program and is conducting the 
traffic conference at this convention. 

By request Mrs. Workman con- 
ducted the traffic conference for The 
Texas Telephone Association at its 
convention at Dallas, Texas; ad- 
dressed the traffic conference at the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation’s convention; addressed about 
100 pupils at a business college in 
Springfield on ‘The Proper Use of 
the Telephone’ and talked at a joint 
meeting with the Rotary Club at 
Streator. 


She has also conducted ‘The Op- 
erators’ Corner’ in TELEPHONY, 2 
source of instruction and informa- 
tion for all telephone operators in 
the state, and has answered many re- 
quests for information both by letter 
and telephone. 

The relations of your Springfield 
office and the several departments of 
the state have continued on a friend- 
ly and helpful foundation. Assist- 
ance has been rendered the Illinois 
Commerce Commission and member 
companies in connection with de- 
linquent reports thus avoiding for- 
mal citations; conferences have been 
held with the Department of Finance 
regarding refunds of public utility 
taxes improperly reported; and we 
have presented informally to the en- 
gineering department of the Illinois. 
Commerce Commission, the difficul- 
ties anticipated from rural electri- 
fication. 

Toll rate schedules and schedules 
suspending service connection 
charges have been prepared and filed 
with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, and formal objections to power 
parallels were filed in some cases. 
Indemnity bonds were filed with the 
Department of Highways, copies of 
court decisions were procured and 
many other services of this character 
were rendered. 

Conferences were held with Gen- 
eral Counsel Boynton regarding 
forms of legal documents submitted 
for opinion, and meetings were held 
with various managers with refer- 
ence to accounting and income tax 
matters. These details are enumer- 
ated only for the purpose of calling 
to your attention the many kinds oi 
service your association is in a posi- 
tion to render, and to solicit your 
full use of your Springfield office. 

The affairs of your association are 
directed by a board of 17 directors. 
Meetings of the board are held quar- 
terly and are well attended. Matters 
of interest to the industry are dis- 
cussed and your secretary is very 
grateful for the many helpful sug- 
gestions offered by the directors for 
the benefit of member companies. 

Your president has, at no small 
inconvenience, attended and _  ad- 
dressed most of the district meetings 
and otherwise given liberally of his 
time in promoting the welfare of 
your association. 

By direction of the board of direc- 
tors, the dues were again discounted 
25 per cent to member companies 
whose payments are received within 
the calendar year. The expenses are 
kept within the income and your as- 
sociation is in sound financial condi- 
tion. 
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The Springfield office has been 
moved to room 701 Security Build- 
ing, 516 East Monroe Street, and we 
hope you will call when you are in 
the Capital City and give us an op- 
portunity to be of service. 

The Illinois Independent Toll 
Clearing Co. continues to occupy 
joint office quarters with your asso- 
ciation and its employes have dis- 
played a fine spirit of helpfulness 
whenever occasion demanded. Toll 
business reported to the clearing 
company is increasing steadily. The 
number of messages reported in July 
1936 was the largest since the organ- 
ization of the company. This service 
is commended to your use.” 

The selection of the nominating 
committee concluded the business of 
the morning’s session. These mem- 
bers of the committee were elected 
by the convention: O. R. Roach, 
Bloomington; G. E. Morris, Free- 
port; F. A. Norris, Monmouth; E. J. 
Howells, Peoria; and F. Trautwein, 
Morrison. 

President Roadstrum appointed the 
remaining four members as follows: 
Louis Pitcher, Dixon, chairman; Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; Harry A. 
Joslyn, Sycamore; and Dr. R. E. 
Gordon, El 


aso. 


National Affairs and 
Telephone Business 


At the second convention session 
on Thursday afternoon, Vice-Presi- 
dent A. R. Bone, of Chicago, presid- 
ed in the absence of President R. G. 
toadstrum. F. B. MacKinnon, presi- 
dent of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, Chicago, 
in his address on “National Affairs,” 
declared that due to political changes 
in the state commissions, the indus- 
try is regulated by new men who 
have to be educated and familiarized 
with the business. 

Then he briefly referred to legisla- 
tion which has been enacted in Wash- 
ington during the past two years af- 
fecting some of the telephone com- 
panies. The Security Exchange Act 
affects some of the larger companies. 
The Securities Commission has done 
a good job, said Mr. MacKinnon, and 
is gradually modifying its rules. He 
expressed the opinion that this com- 
mission will be always with us. He 
paid a compliment to George C. Ma- 
thews, one of the commissioners, 
stating he is well qualified to handle 
telephone and other utilities owing to 
his wide experience with the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission. 

In discussing the Federal Social 
Security Act, the speaker stressed 
the importance of keeping records, 
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especially in the case of agency ex- 
changes. While it is impossible to tell 
whether the law will actually go into 
operation, the records must be avail- 
able in case they are needed. 
Attention was directed to the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
which is aiding cooperative organi- 
zations to build electric lines that 
may work injury to the telephone 
companies. He advocated that legisla- 
tion be passed in all states so that 
electric companies must submit plans 


HARRY A. JOSLYN, of Sycamore, 
President and General Manager of 
the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Is 
the New Vice-President of the Ilii- 
nois Telephone Association, Having 
Been Elected at the Annual Con- 
vention Held in Peoria Last Week. 


for rural electrical construction, thus 
enabling hearings to be held and the 
interests of the telephone companies 
protected. 

“It is important for the telephone 
companies to protect themselves,” 
Mr. MacKinnon declared. “Once the 
electric current is turned on, it is 
too late.” 

Attention was directed to the case 
in Minnesota where the WPA loaned 
funds for a competing system (TEL- 
EPHONY of September 19). “Be on 
the watch for the use of government 
funds for constructing government 
telephone systems,” he warned. 

Mr. MacKinnon . criticized the 
methods of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission used to determine 
which companies are under its juris- 
diction. The commission held hear- 
ings in the cases of a number of In- 
dependent companies, which claimed 
exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the commission. After holding the 
hearings and examining witnesses 
for the companies, the examiner for 
the FCC has reported that practically 
all of the companies are exempt. 


Also the commission, after hearings 
at which the use of telephone wires 
for radio broadcasting circuits was 
explained, dismissed the cases involy- 
ing those circuits. 

“So the commission,” said Mr. Mae. 
Kinnon, “has practically finished jts 
check of the companies. When 
through, it will have, as the assgoci- 
ation stated some two years ago, 
about 50 Independent companies out 
of some 6,000 under its jurisdiction, 

“The Independent companies are 
regulated by the state eommissions 
upon which they depend for rates and 
service, and their staffs are quite 
permanent. The companies should 
sustain, as far as they can, these 
state commissions against federal au- 
thority, as there is always a tenden- 
cy for the federal body to control.” 

teference was made by the speak- 
er to the investigation of the Bell 
System which the FCC is making. He 
pointed out that the commission, in 
investigating long distance rates, 
necessarily will have to go into plant 
values, company relations, etc. If the 
state commissions are not careful, 
the dividing line between state and 
federal authority will be crossed and 
the FCC will take authority from the 
states. 

Teletypewriter revenue was cited 
as a case in point, of company rela- 
tions which would be involved in a 
rate investigation, and one that is 
liable to have serious complications. 
Mr. MacKinnon declared that the in- 
come of the telephone exchange must 
be protected and the FCC must be 
careful in its investigation. 

In closing, he stated that the prob- 
lem of the industry, as a whole, and 
of Independent companies especially, 
is the maintenance of high-class 
state commissions, doing their full 
duty with the companies keeping in 
close touch with them. 


Business and Its 
Regulation by Government 


Price Ellis, of Chicago, 
senior partner of Wolf & Co., public 
accountants, was the next speaker in- 
troduced by Vice-President Bone, to 
discuss the topic “Business at the 
Crossroads.” In his excellent address 
concerning business relations, the 
profit motive, and government regu- 
lation, Mr. Price based his conclu- 
sions on his experiences with busi- 
nesses of all kinds and also with the 
NRA in code-making. 

“After studying other systems of 
government for years,” said the 
speaker, “I am of the opinion that 
the capitalistic system with the 
profit motive is the best to drive us 
all on to success. I am against 
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government dictation in business, 
but I believe a certain amount of 
regulation inevitable. It is the 
business man in industry who will 
determine just how far that regula- 
tion is to extend.” 

He pointed out that a small minor- 
ity in business sets standards so low 
that no one can make a profit. Hence, 
the importance of rules and regula- 
tions. The necessity for these he 
clearly showed by picturing two foot- 
ball teams on ‘a field without rules or 
referee. 

“How are we going to run this 
complicated system of ours without 
an umpire?” Mr. Ellis asked. “The 
trouble with the umpire is that he is 
trying to run the whole game. Yet I 
wonder if business is capable of run- 
ning its own game. 

“Can we continue the capitalistic 
system and recognize human values? 
The problem cannot be solved until 
we get a new appraisal of human 
values. One of the greatest needs is 
character. 

“The political wrangling we are 
hearing now is just confusing. We 
must weigh the issues on a sound 
basis and with an unprejudiced mind. 
Too many business men do not think 
but merely re-arrange their prej- 
udices. 

“If there is any meaning to life at 
all, human values must be considered 
above material values, and business 
must set human values above mate- 
rial gains. The profits must follow 
later.” 

The speaker, commenting upon the 
Federal Social Security Act, stated 
that it should be revamped by busi- 
ness men. Should the act be declared 
unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court, there will be a great 
deal of unrest in the country. 

The NRA, Mr. Ellis declared, was 
perfectly good law, but was “terribly 
handled and dreadfully abused.” 

“The small minority,’ which he 
mentioned earlier, Mr. Ellis declared 
was responsible for the failure of 
the NRA. Provisions of codes in 
many instances were entirely foolish. 
“They tried to do in six months what 
it should take years to do,” he said. 

Mr. Ellis declared he is opposed to 
price fixing, for it places a premium 
on inefficiency. The most efficient 
‘oncerns in groups have the highest 
percentage of labor to sales. When a 
concern is not in a paying condition, 
he stated, there is a low percentage 
if labor to sales, showing that inef- 
ficiency takes it out on labor. 

_ Study facts,” he urged in closing, 

“Instead of listening to political 
Wrangles, and base your judgement 
mn them.” 
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J. W. Wopat, consulting engineer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was the first 
speaker introduced by President 
Roadstrum at the Friday morning 
session. Speaking upon the subject of 
“Rural Electrification,’ Mr. Wopat 
said that a danger of electric lines in 
the rural districts is that of contrac- 
tors not recognizing specifications 
and building according to them. 

Some Aspects of 

Rural Electrification 

Another danger, he pointed out, is 
the use of a grounded neutral by the 
electric company so that its line takes 
on the aspect of a grounded line, the 
same as a grounded telephone line. 
The effect from a grounded power 
line, he stated, is entirely different 
from that of a metallic circuit. 

The speaker, by means of a black- 
board, illustrated delta and wye 
transformer and line connections. He 
then discussed harmonics and showed 
their relation in the different con- 
nections. 

Reference was made to the recent 
order of the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion on the petition of the Citizens 
Power & Light Co., Council Bluffs 
(TELEPHONY of August 29). The 
power company asked the commission 
to rescind its order of 1916 prohibit- 
ing multi-grounding of power cir- 
cuits. The order permits the power 
company to use multi-grounding but 
it must metallicize the grounded tele- 
phone lines. 

Mr. Wopat gave excerpts from the 
report of the sub-committee, which 
made a study of multi-grounding of 
the power circuits. The tables which 
he presented indicated there is con- 
siderably more noise on telephone 
circuits resulting from multi-ground- 
ed power circuits than from uni- 
grounded circuits. 

Secondary induction, Mr. Wopat 
stated, is another cause of trouble on 
telephone lines. He told of a toll line 
in Texas which was overbuilt by an 
electric line. The noise on the toll 
line was cleared through proper 
transpositions and insulation, but 
about 80 miles away noise appeared 
on four grounded farm lines. The 
source of the trouble was located as 
due to the paralleling power line, 
miles away, and was cleared by put- 
ting in insulating transformers at 
the end of the 15-mile power line 
exposure. 

Problems Ahead of 

the Telephone Industry 

J. Howard Mathews, Springfield, 
chief engineer, Illinois Commerce 
Commission, spoke in a humorous 
vein as he outlined problems and 
gave suggestions which might aid in 
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TERMINALS 
M-16 


A sealed cable 
chamber terminal ar- 
ranged for multiple 
cable nozzles. To be 
used as a test point 
for either aerial or 
underground = cable. 
Full cross connection 
and drop distribution 
provided. 


An ideal terminal for 
rural cable between 
unattended exchanges 
or as a junction point 
of aerial and under- 
ground cable. Base, 
corebox and self-sold- 
ering nozzles are of 
steel, formed and hot 
galvanized. Face 
plate is of bakelite. 
Studs, nuts and wash- 
ers are of Everdur 
metal. Hood is of 
steel, hot galvanized. 
Made in 11, 16, 26 
and 52 pair sizes as 
illustrated, and up to 404 pairs mounted in 
pole houses. 
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OUTDOOR PROTECTED 
COIL MOUNTING 


Base, hood, 
bracket and 
guides are of 
steel, hot gal- 
vanized. 


Protection con- 
sists of 5 amp. 
A-7 fuses and 
True Gap light- 
ning discharg- 
ers. Fuse springs 
are of phosphor 
bronze,  insula- 
tion is of hard 
rubber. 


io id tbe 


Mounting is ar- 
ranged for one 
or two coils. 


Two pair protection is provided for a single 
coil. Four pair protection is furnished for 
a two-coil installation. 


No coil is furnished, but coil base may be 
easily and securely fastened to back of 
mounting under four clamps. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 
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their solution. He referred to the re- 
gaining of telephone stations and 
pointed out that they are not coming 
back uniformly. The greatest per- 
centage of losses in stations during 
the depression was in the rural dis- 
tricts and it is there where stations 
are not being regained to any large 
extent. 

“The picture as applying to rural 
areas and to companies serving the 
smaller communities,” said he, “is 
not an encouraging one. With expert 
nursing you may expect—we hope— 
to recover within the next few years 
a fair portion of the subscribers lost 
in the large cities; but if we are not 
careful, we are going to find the 
farmers and small-town residents 
concluding that they can get along 
just as well without any telephone 
service at all.” 

“Habit,” Mr. Mathews continued, 
“is at the bottom of the situation. If 
rural subscribers get into the habit 
of doing without service, they will 
soon find that they can do quite well 
without it.” 

He urged that the companies get 
people into the habit of using tele- 
phone service and that they will soon 
decide they need it. “We do not buy 
nearly all that we have to have,” said 
he. “Unless we are paupers, we get 
what we want within 
limits.” 


reasonable 


The speaker pointed out how sev- 
eral industries had modernized them- 
selves and suggested that the lessons 
be studied by the telephone people. 
“So if it is necessary to paint tele- 
phones lavender, paint them laven- 
der,” said Mr. Mathews. “If sub- 
scribers want them streamlined, 
streamline them; if perfumed, do it. 
Put horns and a tail on a telephone 
instrument, or put it in a cage, if 
that is necessary to appeal to the 
market.” 

In closing his very interesting and, 
as President Roadstrum put it, “help- 
ful, suggestful address,” Mr. Math- 
ews pointed out that each subscriber 
added to the exchange increases the 
value of the service. No sales talk is 
quite so persuasive or effective as a 
telephone installed in John Smith’s 
home. 

Mr. Mathews address will be pub- 
lished in full in a future 
TELEPHONY. 


issue of 


The Place of Accounting 
In Telephone Operation 


O. M. Westrup, auditor, Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Mattoon, 
was the concluding speaker on the 
morning’s program. In presenting 
“The Importance of Telephone Ac- 
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counting” Mr. Westrup outlined the 
development of uniform accounting 
with the inauguration of regulation 
—state and federal. 

In the assembling of statistical 
data required by commissions, Mr. 
Westrup stated, lies the importance 
of an accounting system. Public 
utility accounting, he stated, is a 
branch of general accounting. No 
new fundamental principles are in- 
volved but the application of these 
principles to the detailed require- 
ments of the business gives it a 
special character. The classifications 
involve the use of double-entry book- 
keeping and provide for the use of 
balance sheet accounts in addition to 
the operating income and expense 
accounts employed only in single en- 
try systems. 

After discussing the assets and 
liabilities accounts, the speaker took 
up the accuracy of the methods em- 
ployed, for upon them depends the 
correctness of the results of account- 
ing. Some of the smaller companies, 
he stated, do not comply with the sys- 
tem of accounts prescribed by the II- 
linois commission although it is to 
their interest to have adequate ac- 
counting records. 

As an instance of how proper ac- 
counting records can be profitable, 
Mr. Westrup cited a case of a small 
company which would have had its 
income taxes materially reduced if 
it had kept complete accounting rec- 
ords. He pointed out how deprecia- 
tion, as it relates to federal income 
taxes, has become during recent years 
a matter of increasing importance. 

Mr. Westrup then took up some of 
the provisions, from an accounting 
standpoint, of the 1936 Revenue Act. 
He also referred to the state’s util- 
ities tax on revenue and the new Fed- 
eral Social Security taxes. In the 
filing of returns, in connection with 
these and other taxes, the forces of 
accounting play no small part. 

Mr. Westrup’s excellent paper will 
be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 


Reports of Con- 
vention Committees 


The report of the auditing com- 
mittee was submitted by A. R. Bone, 
of Chicago, who stated that the 
finance committee met quarterly and 
went over the association’s accounts, 
finding them in proper order. As of 
August 31, the association’s finances 
were in exceedingly good condition. 
The report, upon motion, 
cepted and placed on file. 

Dr. J. G. Schwarz, of Jerseyville, 
read the report of the resolutions 


was ac- 


committee. It contained the custo- 
mary resolution of thanks and appre. 
ciation to all who had any part in 
making the convention such a gy. 
cessful one. The report classified the 
convention as “interesting and jp- 
structive.” The resolutions were 
adopted as read by Dr. Schwarz. 

Louis Pitcher, of Dixon, presented 
the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, after which the nominations 
were declared closed, and a motion 
was carried that all the nominees be 
elected unanimously. The names of 
the directors thus elected have pre- 
viously been given. 


Noise and Its Influence 
on Telephone Work 


The concluding session on Friday 
afternoon was presided over by Vice- 
President A. R. Bone, who made his 
last appearance as an officer of the 
association. Mr. Bohn retired in 
July as secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and with 
this convention ceased his active con- 
nection with the association. 

In his address on “Some Illustra- 
tions on Research in Telephony,” Dr. 
O. E. Buckley, director of research, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, stated that he would 
confine his talk to the one subject of 
“Noise” as being of peculiar interest 
to telephone people. “We did not 
know much about noise,” said Dr. 
Buckley, “‘until we started measuring 
it. After noises were measured and 
classified, we had something to work 
on.” 

The speaker then showed a chart 
of typical noise levels, ranging from 
whispers at 15 decibels to the noise 
of an airplane propeller at 120 deci- 
bels. He pointed out that most noises 
come from agencies of transporta- 
tion, such as electric railways, steam 
railroads, automobiles and airplanes. 

“A moderate reduction in noise,” 
said Dr. Buckley, “makes quite a dif- 
ference in efficiency of workers in 
occupations such as accounting and 
telephone operating. So, we have 
studied noise in operating rooms.” 

As a result of reducing the noise 
in operating rooms, there has been 
quite a noticeable increase in eff- 
ciency. Noise is cut down at the 
source first. For outside noises, such 
as that from motor trucks, a window 
is shut tight, for a small opening 
will allow the noise to come in. It 
then bounces up and down, back and 
forth. Sound absorbent material 
such as soft, hanging drapes—any- 
thing soft that will absorb noise— 
placed on the walls makes a differ- 
ence; even a picture helps. Only 
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about 10 per cent coverage of the 
walls is required. 

In determining the effect of noise 
on subscribers, it was necessary to 
understand hearing; so about ten 
years ago the Bell Laboratories, un- 
der Dr. Fletcher, took up the subject 
of hearing. It was found that the 
sounds we hear best are about the 
same as those the animals hear. 
Noises in the ear are probably due 
to nerve irritation rather than out- 
Annoying sounds are 
generally “man-made” noises. 

The speaker then took up noise in 
telephone lines. Years ago he stated 
that it was the “frying” in telephone 
transmitters that mattered. Trans- 
mitter noises have now almost ceased 
to exist. Power interference noise 
then came and that has largely been 
eliminated. 

“Noises that were not noticed 
formerly are now taken seriously,” 
continued Dr. Buckley. “‘One of the 
largest sources of line noise is ‘room’ 
noise; that is, noise in the room in 
which the telephone is placed. This 
is now a source of very great conse- 
quence. The noise is taken into the 
transmitter and through sidetone is 
heard by the user, and he talks 
louder. The hearer talks lower for 


side noise. 


he thinks transmission is good, and 
the man at the user end hears less. 
“If you want the person at the 
other end of the line to talk louder, 
talk lower yourself and the other per- 
son will speak up. This is just the 
reverse of what usually happens.” 
Taking up the subject of vacuum 
tube noise, Dr. Buckley said, that if 
the filament is too cool, electrons land 
on the plate with noise. This can be 
controlled. “It was found,” said he, 
“that we could only amplify down to 
a certain point and then the tube 
was noisy. We could not get rid of 
that noise but finally found that it 
was in the resistance. By cooling, the 
noise was reduced. We had been 
hearing the noise of agitation of the 
molecules due to the heat. This noise 
is about 70 db. below that of a com- 
mercial circuit. 
“Tn the new coaxial cable between 
New York and Philadelphia, lower 
levels of thermal noise are to be used, 
80 the discovery of thermal noise 
turns out to be very important. 
While we planned on transmitting 
some 200 conversations over the 
coaxial cable, with a lower level we 
may transmit 500 conversations.” 
“Vacuum tubes in radio use,” Dr. 
Buckley continued, “have brought us 
into an important noise static, which 
comes almost entirely from lightning 
Somewhere. In the winter, static 
comes largely from Africa and South 
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America. In the summer it comes 
from this country 

“The noises in static were inves- 
tigated. When the air was free of 
static, noise was heard coming from 
a certain direction but it was louder 
than thermal noise. Then this noise 
was found to come from a different 
direction each day. Finally, it was 
found that it came from space, and 
that it was noise from a star. “And 
that,” said Dr. Buckley in closing, 
“is the last word in noise today.” 

Dr. Buckley’s fine address upon 
noise, and the many ways in which 
it has an influence upon telephone 
work, held the attentive and close in- 
terest of his listeners. It provided a 
fitting climax to the most successful 
Illinois convention of recent years. 

vy 

Coaxial Cable Installation 


Nearing Testing Period 

The installation of the experimental 
coaxial cable system by the A. T. & T. 
Co. between New York and Philadelphia 
is proceeding on schedule. It is ex 
pected that it will be ready for overall 
tests about the middle of next month 
The manufacture of the cable was com 
pleted in the middle of August and at 
that time about 50 miles of it had been 
installed and spliced, leaving approxi 
mately 45 miles uncompleted, consider 
able of it being in the ducts and ready 
to be spliced. 

The installation of the terminal ré 
peater at New York, repeater and power 
supply equipment at Newark, the unat 
tended repeater near Westfield, N. J., 
repeater and power supply equipment 
at Princeton and Philadelphia is com- 
pleted, as is also the work on channel 
and group terminal equipment in New 
York and Philadelphia. The installation 
of several unattended line repeaters will 
complete the installation of the system. 


vy 
Only Slight Rural Station 


Loss During Summer 

Herbert F. 
cial superintendent of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
ports that in spite of the fact that 


McCulla, general commer 


about all that Nebraska farmers sal 
vazed out of their year’s plantings was 
a fairly good winter wheat crop, con- 
siderable alfalfa and also ensilage, losses 
in rural stations for the company dur- 
ing the two worst months, July and 
August, averaged only slightly over one 
station per exchange. 

This left the company with a net gain 
of 203 rural stations from the first of 
the year to September 1. Since the lat- 
ter date additional gains made indicate 
a substantial gain for the month. The 
company expected a heavier rural loss 
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HE Birmingham Trunk Exchange which we have just completed cons 
contract ever placed by the British Post Office for a trunk exchagj 
It provides On-Demand Trunk Service for both short and long @ Mi 
and embodies the latest Post Office practice including sleeve control qc! 
time indicators which incorporate automatic equipment for warning 9: : 
before the expiry of each 3-minute period 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO, LTD. 


BUSINESS REPRESENTATION: Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, Bulaway?, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Accra, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Colombo, Singapore, — 
(W.A.), Newcastle (N.S.W.), Hobart, Launceston, Well 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
ON-DEMAND 
TRUNK TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


Comprises 367 operators’ positions in 
one switchroom, a feature of which 


is a straight suite of 102 positions. 





the largest 
g dmunications, 
chargeable 
4 seconds 


Telephone House, Birmingham 


D. WOOLWICH, LONDON, S.E. 18. 


Bulaway@Pisbury, Noola, Beira, Lourenco Marques, Nairobi, Mombasa, Kitale, Kakamega, 
_ Penang, SPPur, Malacca, Bangkok, Shanghai, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
yn, Well tnipeg, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Nantes, The Hague, Malta. 
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Annual Traff 


ic Conference 


A Feature of Illinois Meeting 


HE TRAFFIC conference held 
in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association was one of the 
outstanding features of the organ- 
ization’s 32nd annual meeting, with 
a registered attendance of nearly 
200 persons. Three sessions were 
heid for those particularly interested 
in traffic matters—two on September 
17 and one on the morning of Friday, 
the 18th. 

The morning session was called to 
order by Mrs. Mayme Workman, of 
Springfield, the association’s genial 
and efficient traffic supervisor. She 
turned the meeting over to O. P. T. 
Daenitz, of Madison, Wis., sales en- 
gineer of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. for the presentation of 
his scheduled talk on ‘‘Keeping Our 
Business Alive.” 

Mr. Daenitz handled this subject 
in his own inimitable manner, pre- 
senting by means of colorful charts 
an effective word picture and illus- 
tration of his thoughts on the sub- 
ject. The speaker directed attention 
to the value of the eye in discover- 
ing prospective customers for tele- 
phone service. 

“We must keep our eyes open,” 
said he. “We have a real service to 
sell. The only way we can sell it is 
to observe closely and discover new 
uses for it. We have been expanding 
and we will have to continue to do 
so. The only way this can be ac- 
complished is to see to it that every 
member of the force realizes the 
importance of his position.” 

His address received the closest 
attention of his interested listeners. 

Mrs. Anna Wilson, of Chicago, 
traffic supervisor of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. then discussed in an 
able and interesting manner “Major 
Changes in Toll Operating Prac- 
tice.” This subject was of particular 
interest to the audience, inasmuch as 
a large number of toll operating rou- 
tines have been revised recently and 
some new practices introduced. 

After the traffic luncheon at noon, 
served to more than 150 persons, the 
conference reconvened at 2 p. m. for 
a round-table discussion. This is 
always a highlight of the Illinois 
association’s annual traffic confer- 
ence, affording each girl attending 
the meeting an opportunity to pre- 
sent her particular problems for 
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solution. Many questions were sub- 
mitted and answered by these dis- 
cussion Jeaders: 

Lydia Cisma, chief operator at 
Mattoon; Loretta Cusick, division toll 
supervisor at Springfield; Agnes Da- 
vis, chief operator at Taylorville; 
Opal Ellis, chief operator at Kanka- 
kee; Eva Frazier, chief operator at 
Belvidere; Marie Hall, chief operator 
at Jerseyville; Gladys Hamilton, 
chief operator at Jacksonville; Elsie 


MRS. MAYME WORKMAN, of 
Springfield, Traffic Supervisor of the 
Illinois Association, Presided at the 
Traffic Conferences Held Last Week 
During the Annual Convention. 
Among Other Duties She Visited 25 
Illincis Exchanges the Past Year to 
Assist Chief Operators and Train 
Employes and Conducted Traffic 
Conferences at Eight District 
Meetings. 


Alice Hamilton, chief operator at 
East St. Louis; Anna Jungers, traf- 
fic supervisor at Murphysboro; Mary 
Kammer, supervisor of Freeport; 
Mary Anne Martin, chief operator of 
Peoria. 


McElroy, chief operator of 
Myrtle Ray, traffic super- 


Evelyn 
Decatur ; 
visor of Monmouth; Edith Smith, 
chief operator of Bushnell; Kathleen 
Taylor, chief operator of DesPlaines; 
Viola Tuetken, chief operator of Al- 
ton; Anna Wilson, traffic supervisor 
of Chicago; Ruth Winter, chief oper- 
ator of Rock Island. 

After the 
round-table 


the 
com- 


termination of 
discussions, such 


ments as these were heard as the 
girls filtered out of the room in smal] 
groups: “This is the most interesting 
afternoon I have spent in a long 
time”; “The afternoon 
quickly”; “I wish 
continued longer.” 

The first number on the program 
for the final session of the traffic 
conference, Friday morning, Septem- 
ber 18, was a discussion on the syb- 
ject, “Assets and Liabilities,” by 
Anna Hammen, of Savanna, chief 
operator of the Northwestern Illinois 
Utilities. Discussing the investment 
the telephone company has in each 
employe, the speaker urged loyalty 
to the company and _= suggested 
self analysis in order to determine 
whether one is an asset or a liability 
to her particular company. 

The paper was well prepared and 
presented in a most able manner, 
leaving much food for thought with 
the members of her audience. 

L. F. Shepard, of Madison, Wis., 
general traffic superintendent of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
was the next speaker on the morn- 
ing’s program, his subject being 
“Anticipating Future Force Require- 
ments.” An authority on his sub- 
ject, Mr. Shepard covered it thor- 
oughly, presenting charts to illus- 
trate many of his remarks. 

The figures which he used were 
taken from actual operating condi- 
tions in one of the exchanges of his 
company. The speaker emphasized 
the importance of anticipating force 
requirements in order to be prepared 
for traffic which may be offered. 

“Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’ 
was the subject of an interesting pa- 
per presented by Anne Barnes, 0! 
Des Moines, traveling chief operator 
of the Iowa Independent Telephon: 
Association. The speaker outlined 
many of the antiquated practices of 
the past, the trials and struggles 0! 
the pioneers and the lack of interest 
taken in the work of the traffic de- 
partment in the early days. 

The closing feature of the traffic 
conference was the presentation 0! 
an instructive and entertaining skit. 
Miss Yesterday was portrayed by 
Mrs. Myrtle Puckett. Depicting the 
operator of a quarter of a century 
ago, she wore a shirtwaist and skirt, 
high-topped boots and had her hair 
dressed in harmony with the fashion 
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of that period. Her operating prac- 
tices were likewise on a par with the 
time she represented. 

In answering signals, Miss Yester- 
day said “Numba” and after receiv- 
ing the calling party’s instructions, 
she made no acknowledgment. She 
listened in on lines, carried on per- 
sonal conversations, jerked down 
cords, chewed gum, read magazines 
while at the switchboard, in addition 
to showing impertinence to subscrib- 
ers when there was provocation. 

Miss Today was represented by 
Eva Frazier, chief operator of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. at 
Belvidere. Attired as a typical mod- 
ern telephone operator, she _per- 
formed her duties at the switchboard 
in the prescribed and approved man- 
ners of the present day. 

Miss Tomorrow, represented by 
Vivan Lutz, cashier of the Byron 
Telephone Co., entered the room 
bearing a huge question mark, stat- 
ing: “Inasmuch as it is not possible 
to peer into the future, I must re- 
main a question.” 

Upon the conclusion of the presen- 
tation of this amusing skit, the op- 
erators competed with each other in 
pointing out the irregularities in the 
work of Miss Yesterday, when meas- 
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Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ured by present-day traffic standards. 
Mrs. Kathleen Taylor, chief operator 
for the Middle States Telephone Co. 
of Illinois at DesPlaines, received 
first award, pointing out 25 out of 26 
possible irregularities. Mrs. Myrtle 
Ray, traffic supervisor for the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. at Mon- 
mouth, had the same record but lost 
in the final test. 
7 v 


IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 19) 
The theory of rate regulation by state 
commissions has been made a mockery 
by the delays, evasions, and general 
obstructive tactics permitted in the 
lower Federal courts .. . certainly our 
state courts and the United States Su- 
preme Court may be trusted to con- 
sider these questions with equity and 
with justice and to protect property 
rights as well as public rights. 


In his official capacity, Governor 
Landon successfully advocated enact- 
ment of laws which gave the Kansas 
commission control of “upstream 
loans” for holding companies. As a 
prospective candidate at the National 
Republican Convention at Cleveland 
last June, Governor Landon also ad- 
vocated the plank, which is now in 
the Republican national platform, in 
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favor of strict Federal regulation of 
interstate utility service. 


Summing it all up, it appears that 
regulatory policies of the Federal 
government are not likely to be re- 
versed if Governor Landon is elected 
president. 


He might use his influence to mod- 
ify the holding company act and he 
may not be favorably disposed te 
the extension of Federal government 
into the field of electric utility opera- 
tions. However, it is certain that he 
would insist upon the continued and 
effective functioning of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Of 
course, we already know how Presi- 
dent Roosevelt feels about these mat- 
vers. 

vy 


District Meetings 
of Iowa Association 


district meetings have been 
scheduled by the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, according to an an- 
nouncement just sent out by Secretary 
Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines. Three 
of them will be held during September: 
at Eldora, the 28th; Mason City, the 
29th; and Postville, the 30th. The fourth 
will be held at Manchester, October 1, 
and the fifth at West Liberty, October 2. 
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Commission and Court Activities 


New York Telephone Co. 
Reduces Broadcasting Rates 


4 sl reduction in charges for 
sed s for radio broadcasting pur- 
ses announced September 8 by 
the New York Telephone Co. Under the 
evised iffs filed with the Federal 
mmu! tions Commission, the mini- 
num charge of $4,000 a year to broad- 
casting companies will be eliminated on 
October The new schedule will per- 
mit the leasing of one connection for 
000 a year or two for $2,000. Present 
ariffs require the broadcasting com- 
panies to pay $4,000 annually for radio 
facilities whether use is made of one or 
ur connections 


v v 
Southwestern Bell Revises 
Arkansas Special Rates 


Voluntary reductions in rates of the 
Scuthwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
ecial services to its subscribers in 


were recently awaiting ap- 


\rKansas 
roval of the Arkansas Department of 
Public Utilities, effective September 15. 
The 15-cent additional monthly charge 
eliminated 


handset telephones is 


cases Where they have been in serv- 


e for 24 months or longer. It was 
estimated that 15,250 telephones are 
involved and that the saving to custo- 
mers amounts to approximately $25,250 
for the first year. 


4 reduction is also provided in rates 
for telephone conference service. Where 


charges of $6 month have been in 


per 

rce for five-way conversations, the new 
rate is $3 for a five-way conversation, it 
The 10-way 


conference was $15 per month and the 


Was explained. rate for a 
new charge is $5 for the same number 
conference lines. 

Rates also are reduced on a Call basis 
where the telephone conversation is am- 
plified at the receiving station to 
mit as many as 250 persons to hear the 


speaker making a long distance call. 
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per- 


Another of the company’s’ special 
service rates will include a charge of 
$2.75 per month for an adjustable re- 
ceiving set for persons who are deaf. 
This attachment to the regular tele- 
phone may be used either for a tele- 


phone conversation or for a conversa- 

tion between persons in the same room. 

Other minor changes in rates charged 

by the company for special services are 

included in the revision. 
vy 


Bell Telephone Securities 
Co. Out of Existence 


As of September 1 the Bell Telephone 
Securities Co 
the 

important part in helping 
small investors to buy A. T. & T. stock 
the installment plan, orders placed 
filled at the market 
price and the stock paid for monthly by 
payments. A 


This com- 


1920-1930, 


ceased to exist. 


pany, in decade from 


played an 
on 


being next closing 


small considerable exten- 
of stockholders resulted. 
the company 


has been inactive. Not quite 9,000 shares 


sion of the list 


For several years now 


ere still being paid for under subscrip- 
tion by the Bell System’s employes, un- 
der a plan which also was canceled sev- 
Thus far into 1936 there 
have been issued 16,498 new 


eral years ago. 
shares rep- 


resenting completion of employes’ sub- 


scriptions. The only other A. T. & T. 
stock issuable is that which might be 
put out upon conversion of the $12,923,- 


000 issue of 4% per cent convertible de- 
due in 1939. As the current 
on $183.58 a 
rated at 


bentures 
conversion rate is based 
which is 
stock market, 
convert. The 
themselves are quoted 114%. 
vy 
New Rate Reductions 


in Washington, D. C. 


stock, 
the 
incentive to 


snare of 


$178 


now 


on there is no 


debentures 


Reductions in rates and charges of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., in Washington, D. C., as ordered 


recently by the public utilities commis- 
sion, became effective September 1. It 


is estimated that the saving to sub- 
scribers will amount to $251,800, resi- 
dence subscribers benefiting to the ex- 


tent of 55 per cent of the reduction and 
45 per 
One of the changes made affects hand- 


business subscribers, cent. 


sets. The new rate is 15 cents a month 
for a period of 12 months, instead of 
18. The alternative flat charge has 


been reduced from $2.50 to $1.50 
Other miscellaneous rate changes are 
follows: For additional trunk and 
terminals, from $2.00 $1.75 a 


as 


toll to 


month, there is a reduction for govern- 


ment inter-departmental messages, from 
1% cents to 1 cent per message, and for 
where tele- 
$1.25 to $1. 

Changes in exchange rates are as fol- 
lows: Residential flat $4.30 
to $4.20 month, mes- 
from $3.60 to 
establishment of a 
rate of $3.50; 
41) calls 


service connection charges 


phones are in place, from 


rate, from 
individual 
$3.25 


new 


per 
50 calls; 

flat 
from 


for $2.25. 


sages, for 
two-party 
two-party 
$2.25 to 45 calls 
Individual 
per 


messages, 
for 
Business service: message, 
the 
first 50 calls: and, for the larger bracket 


from $3.60 to $3.50 month for 


of individual messages, from $5.50 for 
the first 100 calls to $5.50 for the first 
110 calls and other changes for addi- 
tional calls. 


vy 
Rate Reductions Benefit 
Maryland Subscribers 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. reduced 
effective September 1 


has its rates in Maryland, 
, according 
schedules filed with the Maryland Pub- 
lie which will re- 
duce the company’s annual revenues by 
$92,700 


new 


to new 


Service Commission 


approximately 


Under the rates, the cost of ex- 













CHICAGO 








July 11, 1926. 
To the 
telephone industry: 










When you need cross— 
arms... insulator 
pins... brackets... 
guy guards...molding 
...wood conduit — we 
are prepared to give 
you the finest qual- 
ity obtainable. This 
is our 74th year. This 
long experience has 
given us a thorough 
understanding of the 
needs and require— 
ments of telephone 
companies. "Rainier 
Wood Products" are 
dependable and eco- 
nomical. 


























Very truly yours, 


American Crossarm 
& Conduit Co. 




























Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdala, R. 1.—Paper tele- 


phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 


Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosdted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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tension telephones on unlimited serv- 
ice is 75 cents a month instead of $1, 
and the limited service rate is reduced 
from 75 cents to 60 cents. 

The former rate of 15 cents per month 
for 18 months for handsets has been 
reduced to 15 cents per month for 12 
months. 

Other reductions were made in the 
rates for special equipment on private 
branch exchanges. 

In February, rate reductions were in- 
stituted which the company said would 
save subscribers $512,300 per year in the 


state. Reductions made just before that 
date raised the total saving to $662,000. 
The current reductions and the cuts 
made in long-distance rates, the com- 
pany announced would reduce Mary- 
land’s telephone bill by $858,000 per 
year. 


vy 
Oklahoma Investigation 


Postponed to October 6 
Following a brief session on Septem- 
ber 8, the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission postponed until October 6 its 
hearing on rates of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. The delay was taken 
te prevent interference with vacation 
schedules. Before ordering the hearing 
postponed, however, Chairman Reford 
Bond stated that the commission would 
not consider itself bound by agreements 
made by attorneys. 
told that “the commission sits as a 
ceurt, and not as counsel.” 

This statement was provoked by the 
procedure of John Cantrell, attorney for 
the Southwestern 
commission to 


The attorneys were 


Bell, who asked the 
outline its position on 
three questions bearing on the investi- 
gation: 

Whether the company could be ex- 
pected to justify prices for equipment 
charged by the Western Electric Co.; 
whether the company would be called on 
to justify a 1% per cent “management” 
fee paid the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; and whether the 
sion would take book values 
Seuthwestern Bell developments 
true initial value” or whether the com- 
mission intends to introduce evidence 
of an appraisal of land and buildings. 

Attorney J. B. A. Robertson, for the 
commission and former governor, was 
answering these questions when Chair- 
man Bond interrupted to warn the attor- 
neys that “the commission makes ne 
agreements.” Continuing he asserted 
that “the commission is not bound by 
agreement of counsel but it 
proper consideration 
counsel. 


commis- 
for the 
“as the 


will give 
to agreements by 
The commission will pass on 
facts and law as they are raised.” 

The investigation was begun in 1931 
under an appropriation from the first 
legislature in the Murray administra- 
tion. 









The commission has had a complete 
change in personnel since then. A, g, J 
Shaw and Reford Bond form a majority 
on the present commission, and Jack 
Walton is third commissioner 

vy 
Rates Reduced for Certain 


Services in Virginia 

Effective September 1, the Virginia 
Corporation Commission recently ap- 
proved reductions in certain charges of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., estimated to save Virginia subscrip. 
ers approximately $161,000 a year. There 
ductions were made in rates for handset 
and extension telephones, 
portable telephones, 
and holiday toll 
number 


outlets for 
evening, Sunday 
calls, alternate all 
jomtly-used services. 
charges for install- 
in excess of the first 
unit and other items. 

Users of handset telephones now will 
pay 15 cents a month for 12 months in- 
stead of 15 cents for 18 months as in 
the past. The flat payment, which is 
the optional method of paying for hand. 
set, is reduced from $2.50 to $1.50. 

The cost of installing an outlet for 
a portable telephone will be reduced 
from $4.00 to $3.00 per outlet, and the 
rate for portable telephones will be re 
duced along with other extension tele 
phone rates. 


listings, 
connection 
ing instruments 


service 


Where more than one instrument is 
installed for the same subscriber on 
the same premises at the same time un- 
der one order, a reduction of 50 per cent 
is made in the _ service connection 
charges applicable to all instrumentali- 
ties in excess of the first unit. 

Total reductions already effected for 
subscribers of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. in Virginia in 
1936 are estimated at $248,000. 

vy 


Small Ohio Company 


Asks to Increase Rate 
Pleading that the existing rates do 
not afford a fair return on the value of 
its property used and useful in, and ex- 
clusively devoted to the furnishing of 
telephone service to its subscribers, the 
Citizens Exchange Telephone Co., oper- 
ating at Hamler, Ohio, on September § 
petitioned the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission for authority to revise its tariff 
as follows: 

Present rates: Business independent 
line $2.00; business two-party $1.75; 
residence independent line $1.75; resi- 
dence two-party $1.59; residence four- 
party $1.50; rural 10-party $1.50. Pro- 


posed rates: Business independent 
$4.25; business two-party $3.75; rural 
business $2.50; residence independent 
$2.50: residence five-party $2.00; rural 
$2.00. 


In the exhibits accompanying the a> 
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plication, the company sets up a valu- 
$74,641.18; present operations 
at an income of $1,044.96 which, with 
a depreciation allowance of $3,136.23, 
results in a deficit of $2,091.27 and pro- 
jected income under proposed rates of 


ation ol 


$2721.49 which, after deducting the 
same depreciation allowance, reduces 
the deficit to $414.74 


vy 


Approves Sale of St. 
Clair (Minn.) Company 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on September 10, approved 
the sale by the St. Clair Telephone Co. 
of all of its telephone properties located 
in the village of St. Clair, together with 
rural lines radiating therefrom to Leo 
Frank. It is further provided that 
nothing in the order shall be construed 


to be an approval of any change in 
ates or diminution of service. 

The commission found that the pur- 
haser is qualified to operate the St. 
Clair telephone plant in the same rea- 
sonable and adequate manner as it has 
en operated in the past and that pub- 
ic service will not be adversely affected 
but will be benefited by the transfer 


n ownership. 


Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


A leose or rusty connection on a tele- 
phone line causes high resistance and as a 
result, transmission of sound over that line 
is unsatisfactory. 

Allen brass connectors make permanent, 
good connections without 
solder. To install, all 
that is needed is a wrench 
or pliers. For example 
note illustration at left: 
insert wires in slotted por- 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there- 


by completing connection. 
Made in three sizes. 
Write for samples! 


ae 


THE ALLEN ELECTRIC CO. 


2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 
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Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
September 8: Revised tariffs filed by 


the New York Telephone Co., eliminat- 
ing the $4,000 a year minimum charge 
for the leasing of telephone wires by 
radio broadcasting companies. The new 
schedule will permit a company to lease 
one connection at $1,000 a year or two 
at $2,000. 

September 14: Hearing before Tele- 
phone Division on application for tele- 
phone wire certificate by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., requesting 
authority to supplement existing facili- 
ties between Hazelton and Berwick, Pa. 

October 5: Hearing before examiner 
of Telephone Division at Hotel Gold- 
man in Fort Smith, Ark., in the case of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. concerning the latter’s installation 
ot a toll board at Poteau, Okla., and the 
complications arising therefrom. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 


September 23. Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of the Eldorado Lions 


Club, Federal Wholesale Corp., James 
Coleman, N. Schwartz, Wm. F. Johnson, 
Robert Lindsay and John Nameth 


against the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. as to service rendered by it 
to telephone patrons in Eldorado. 

September 21: Hearing in Chicago on 
ciiation of the commission, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele- 
pkone Co. to show cause why there 
should not be a reduction in rates for 
intrastate telephone service rendered by 
the company in the state of Illinois 
Case 23146. (Entry of appearance of 
city of Chicago, villages of Maywood, 
Olympia Fields and Richton Park. Pro- 
test filed by city of Cairo. Consolidated 
with case 23774.) 

September 21: Hearing in Chicago on 
pioposed change in rates for telephone 
service stated in I. C. C. No. 1 section 1 
original sheet No. 5 general local ex- 
change tariff, telephone service I. C. C 
No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, schedule of 
toll rates I. C. C. No. 2 original sheet 
No. 1A, rates for special contract service 
and I. Cc. C. No. 2 section 1 original 
sheet No. 6 teletypewriter exchange 
service tariff of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Case 23774. (Protest filed by 
city of Cairo. Consolidated with case 
23146.) 

September 24: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. two teletypewriters and asso- 
ciated equipment located in Moline and 
Ottawa. 

Minneseta Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

September 15: Approval granted joint 
application of The Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to buy and the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Telephone Co. to sell 
all the assets located in the city of Le- 
Sueur, Minn., together rural lines radiat- 
ing therefrom. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

September 30: Hearing on applica- 


tions of the Hershey Telephone Co. and 
the Sutherland-Fairview Telephone Co. 
for permission to sell their exchanges 
to Glenn Fletcher. 


PLANT 
a fej aati le 
and 
ee) hyn iilengto). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Fale! 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part cf twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 











JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Consultin: 

Accountants and ers 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 

Accounting and Engineering 

Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 














NOW — ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





Western Elec 


Leich Elec 


Western Elec 
New 
New Mouthpieces, any make @ 


Stromberg Carlson desk set with Trans 


REBUILT 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


1 Western Elec. No 


1801 40 line capac- 
ity Common battery P. B. X. board 
equipped with 30 local lamp lines, 5 
cord Ckts., 2 trunks with dial, Hand 
Gen and etc., all mounted on 3 
drawer flat top desk @... - 

No. 20AL Desk set with 


Trans. and Rec. Complete with No 

334 Straight line steel signal set @ 8.25 
Western Elec ‘Oo. 533 Straight line 

*.. B. Steel hotel set with enclosed 

Gongs @ ‘ia 7 

Western Elec. No. 62A Ringing ma 

chine, operates off from 6 to 8 volts 

Storage battery, delivers 20 cycle, 80 

volts A. C. ringing current @ 10 
Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Common battery 

oak finish wood hotel sets wit 

3ooster Coi a . 6.75 
Monarch desk set with Trans Re« 

and Cord complete with 3-bar 1000 


or 1600 ohm ringer inside connection 
signal set, $7.85; 
Local Battery Transmitters 


complete with mouthpiece and back 
a . ee . 

Automatic Elec Slip type Receivers 
with New Western Elec. Shell and 
Cord @ . , ‘ 1 

Leich Elec. Slip type Receivers with 
New Shell and Cord @ 1 

Western Elec. No 22 External post 


connection Rec. without cord @ 
No. 21D or E 2 MF Con- 

densers @ : 

Kellogg 

with caps 


Composition Rec. Shells 


and Rec., complete with 4-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm ringer signal sets @ 9 

ELECTRIC 

1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


4-bar @.. 8.75 


$125.00 


00 


00 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

















TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


which will be pleasing ° 


| 
| 














RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


* 
Answering Jacks 
Multiple Jacks 
Lamp Jacks 
Lamps and Caps 
Repeating Coils 
Mounting Strips 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man for 
board repair and maintenance. Permanent 
position. Prefer one who has had experi- 
ence in switchboard installation. State age, 
past experience, salary expected, etc. Ad- 
dress 8562, care of TELEPHONY. 


switch- 


W ANTED—General manager for inde- 
pendent telephone property, approximately 
30,000 stations. Applicant must have strong 
commercial qualifications. Although ex- 
perienced man of proven ability is pre- 
ferred, consideration will be given to a 
young man who has the requisite personal 
qualifications and a reasonable amount of 
experience. Give complete details and pre- 
vious service in first letter and state salary 
desired. Address 8566, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
in installation and repair, P. B. X. boards, 
also records and test board. Best of refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. Address 8565, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced 
telo accountant and auditor, age 30, with 
excellent connections and references. Has 
held junior executive position with larger 
Independent companies. Desires to make 
a change to a company appreciating com- 
petence and loyalty. Address 8555, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line and repair man 


wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, 
telegraph and telephone inside maintenance 
and engineering experience. Have excel- 
lent record in Bell, foreign and inter- 
national service. Address 8488, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line, switchboard and 


instrument repair man wants work. Inde- 
pendent company. Good reference. Will 
go any place. Address 8487, care of 


TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—Seven years’ 
Bell traffic experience, university graduate, 
age 31. Thorough knowledge of modern 
engineering and operating practices, dial 
and manual; administrative duties. Ad- 
dress 8511, care of TELEPHONY. 





October 19: Hearing in th: 


Matter of 
the application of Clarence Fleene, 
administrator, for authority to sell Co, 
ridge Telephone Co. to Louis Doelz. 
October 19: Hearing in th: Matter of 
the application of the Western Tele 
phone Corp. for authority sell ey 


changes at Lynch and Verde! 


New York Public Service Commission 

& Fred 
1Ons of its 
onnectior 
charges for residence telephones fron 
$3 to $2 where instruments are not jy 
place and which also reduce the addi 
tional charge for a handset telephone ; 


September 18: The Dunki: 
onia Telephone Co. filed revi 
rates which reduce service 


10 cents per month. 


The commission permitted the 


duced charges to become effective Oct, 
ber 1 in the company’s territory whic 
includes the villages of Fredonia, Ar} 


wright, 
and 


Laona, 
VanBuren 


Lamberton, 
Point and 


September 10: Complaint 
that 


overcharged him 67 cents for 


phone company stating that Mr. 


est possible moment,” the 


the time within which the 
exchange boundaries. 


September 17: Upon 


authorizing it to issue at 
rew first mortgage 4% 


par 
per cent 


has been unable to 


float the 


price and directed the amortization 
within the life of the new bonds of the 
premium 2 per cent, the expense 


$2,000 and the discount. 


The supplemental order also fixes the 
date of the new bonds as of October 1, 
1936, and maturity as of October 1, 1951 
By agreement of the par- 
Septem 
ber 23 to this date on application of 
Corp. t 
Office at 
Iberia and to hereafter furnish servic 


October 7: 


ties, hearing postponed from 


) 


the Ohio Central 
abandon its 


Telephone 
central exchange 


in the area through Mt. Gilead. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
Hearing postponed to this 
date from September 8 in the rate Il 


October 6: 


vestigation of the Southwestern 


Telephone Co. 


schedules. 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

September 2: The commission 

up for study of further 

the Webster Springs Telephone 


tion 


petition for a certificate of convenience 
telephone 


and 
system at 


necessity to operate a 
War, McDowell county. 


company’s petition was accompanied by 
a petition signed by 67 residents of the 
service 


community, asking for the 


There were no protests. 


Sheridan 
surrounding 
rural territory in Chautauqua county 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
dismissed 
of Roy Burnham, of Akron, who alleged 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. had 
service 
during a period when his telephone was 
disconnected. The commission dismissed 
the complaint on a motion by the tele. 
Burr 
ham had a suit pending in the Summit 
Common Pleas Court on the same issue 
September 15: With an admonition t 
the telephone companies “‘to extend their 
efforts to make such filing at the earli 
commissior 
extended for 90 days from September 19 
Ohio tele 
phone companies shall file maps of their 





the showing by 
the Western Reserve Telephone Co., 
Hudson, that since the order of April 
$100,00 
bonds 
to provide for the redemption of its out 
standing 6 per cent bonds, diligent effort 
same at 
more than 96, the commission amended 
such order to reduce the minimum sale 


The postponement was 
taken to prevent interference with vaca 


information 


TELEPHONY 
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